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*DAYS ON THE DOLORES. 


BY FRANK H. MAYER. 


THE WEST FORK. 


had lived for 
nearly two 
years within 
easy reach of 
the West 
&Fork of 
~~ the Dol- 
ores with- 


out exploring its possibilities, is one of 
the incomprehensible mysteries which 


passes understanding. It was not that 
' lack of time or inclination forbade; for 
the former was my chiefest possession 
and the latter is an ever-present factor 
in my constitution. Ever am I inclined 
to the pleasurable seduction of a pro- 
tracted loaf in new country—especially 
when coupled with the promise of good 
sport by field and flood. And such tales 
as I had been hearing about this favored 
locality !—they were enough to make a 
sportsman wild. Did your soul lust for 
four-pound trout? Go up to the West 
Fork. Did you want deer, bear, grouse 
or wild turkey? Why, the West Fork 
was alive with them! And there were 


hot springs, and mineral and saw timber 
and berries, and—and yet I had never 
chanced to visit this Sportsman’s Para- 
dise, though it was but a paltry half- 
day’s ride from my ranche. My total 
ignorance of its beauties became unbear- 
able. Its very name was a standing 
reproach to me; and so, one fine day in 
August, I saddled up a horse and, leading 
an extra pack animal loaded with the 
duffle necessary for a two-week’s trip, 
called my dogs and bent my steps river- 
ward. 

The sun was still high in the heavens 
when I crossed the last fork on the main 
stream and entered the gateway of the 
Promised Land. The first glance was 
re-assuring; for there, hip-deep in the 
swirling water stood my old friend Col- 
onel C with a rapt look on his face 
and a new bamboo rod in his hand 
which swayed and bent in delightful 
curves while the shriek of the reel was 
discernible above the din of the roaring 
waters. When at last the landing-net 
was slipped deftly under the two-pounder 
and he had his fingers firmly fastened in 
mouth and gills, I ventured to give him 
a fraternal yell of congratulation which 
brought him to my side with a haste as 
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gratifying as it was complimentary and, 
while I tried to suck the numbness out 
of my fingers when he let go my hand, 
he took his mouth from the neck of my 
pocket-flask and smacked his lips with 
a grun: of soulful satisfaction that was 
pleasant to hear. 

“First I had in a week,” said he, look- 
ing longingly at my pipe. 

I wiped the stem on my coat-tail and 
handed it to him, still burning. Grop- 
ing his way through the clouds which 
surrounded his head, he mounted the 
pack. horse and we were soon at his 
camp. The conversation which ensued 
as we picketted the animals was as satis- 
factory as it was terse: 

“Fish?” I asked. 

“Fish!!’ 

“And game?” 

“Game!!!” 

“When d’ye come?” 

“Last week.” 

“When ye going?” 

“When you do.” 

We shook hands again. He had ten 
pounds of trout in his creel and I found 
a saddle of venison hanging up in a 
tree. When the coffee was boiled, we 
set the frying pans betwixt us and be- 
tween bites I had his story. The first 
day out, his coat (containing all his 
tobacco, pipe and flask) was burned by 
being inadvertantly left too near the fire 
while he was hunting a stray horse, and 
he had been without a smoke for a 
week. He had killed one deer and seen 
hundreds. He had only been fishing 
twice but had caught “too many” each 
time. He had seen four bear and a 
million grouse and he had found a mine. 
Had “struck it sure” this time—no mis- 
take about it; and he would put my 
name on the stake. 

We shook hands again and I divided 
my tobacco. Fortunately, I had brought 
two pounds of it and a spare pipe. I 
had two feet of sowbelly, a half-bushel 
of potatoes and onions mixed and coffee 
enough for a month and, as the colonel 
naively remarked, he “had some dishes 
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and there was slathers of wood—What 
more did we want?” 

As I sat before the fire that night, 
listening to the flood of reminiscences 
that poured from the old soldier’s lips— 
stories of camp life spent alike in peace 
and war, with a smack of originality 
and savor of truth about them that was 
charming in the extreme—I wondered 
whether the day would come when I 
would sit, like him, in the ashes of my 
manhood and talk as philosophically of 
my dead ambitions and futile hopes and 
with as little regret as did the grey- 
haired veteran whose rich, full, manly 
voice rang musically through the still 
night. How dispassionately he spoke 
of the wounds in his hip with its con- 
stantly recurring pain and annoyance; 
of the business opportunities forfeited 
by his four years service during the 
Civil War—years that brought him the 
rank of colonel for services meritorious- 
ly rendered and whose sole recompense 
was the proffered pension from which his 
pride revolted at accepting. Too clean 
to be a politician, too proud to be a par- 
asite, too impatient of restraint to enlist 
in the degradation of the regular service, 
the old man had turned miner and, in 
common with his class, feasted his mind 
on Utopian visions of coming affluence 
while his body languished from the lack 
of nutrition which the simple necessaries 
of life supply. I lost him in the middle 
of a description of his recent find and 
dreamed all night of Spottsylvania and 
Cold Harbor, and when I opened my 
eyes the sun was shining brightly and 
the old man was taking the potatoes off 
the fire. When the dogs had finished 
the remnants we slicked up camp a bit 
and, following the colonel’s lead, were 
soon at the mine—if a three-foot hole 
pecked in the side of a quartzite dyke 
may be so designated. The colonel 
discoursed learnedly and fluently about 
“contacts,” “true fissures,” “cap rock” 
and “ formations,” all his assertions meet- 
ing with my ready acquiescence, and 
the stuff really Aad a “mineralish” look 
about it that was very promising. I 
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took a pecketful of the truck along with 
me, intending to have it assayed on my 
return and the old man added my name 
on the location stake of the Star Spangled 
Banner; for such was the patriotic and 
euphonius name he had bestowed upon 
it. [x passant, she still waves—a 
friendly invitation for some other 
“sucker” to sink a few feet on the lode 
and a few thousands with it, as we did.] 

Thatafternoon we moved camp uptothe 
mouth of Cottonwood Creek and just at 
sundown I roveanew silk line through the 
rings of my old Leonard rod and bent a 
six-foot leader thereon with a royal coach- 
man for bait and orange miller for drop- 
per. In less than sixty seconds I was 
fast to a half-pounder who gave me the 
best fight of my experience in southern 
waters. It recalled the days of my 
boyhood, back in the shadows of the 
Alleghenies when Salmo Fontinalis and 
I used to be on hand-shaking terms, so 
to speak, and was as unexpected as it 
was exhilarating. For the big trout of 
the Rockies are, as a rule, sluggish and 


logy in the extreme and their courage 


is in inverse ratio to their size. I have 
pulled out a five-pound trout from the 
upper waters of the Rio Grande which 
offered no more resistance thar would a 
sucker of like weight and the honest 
testimony of most Colorado fishermen 
will be in the same direction, I think. I 
have known my wife to deliberately 
turn her back to the stream when fast 
to an unusually large fish and, placing 
the rod across her shoulder to insure a 
better purchase, snake him out in the 
most matter of fact way by simply walk- 
ing away from the water. When I gent- 
ly remonstrated with her at the cold- 
blooded proceeding, she would silence 
me with the incontrovertible assertion 
that “He was a cold-blooded brute, 
anyway, who hadn’t courage enough in 
him to resist being led about by a string 
fastened to his nose”—in which opinion 
I sorrowfully concurred. Still, it was a 
reflection on my tuition and I was not 
sorry when, one day, while engaged in 
this reprehensible practice her foot 


slipped on the edge of a deep pool and 
but I am digressing from my story. 

That evening I made just nine casts 
and hooked eleven fish. They were all 
of a size and game to a degree which 
aroused new hopes in me. One fellow 
in particular gave me all I wanted to do 
in the uncertain light and when landed 
was a marvel in form and coloration. 
The trout in the West Fork are darker 
in ground color and more vivid and 
brilliant in markings than are their con- 
geners in the main stream. They area 
bit biggish in paunch and head, but 
that is a “cut-throat” characteristic and 
does not militate against their value in 
the creel or pan. The colonel did not 
fish that evening and when I returned 
to camp * found him holding down a 
log with the inevitable pipe between his 
teeth and a Coddington lens at his eye 
vainly endeavoring to find in a roasted 
specimen of mineral from our claim 
some trace of the elusive substance 
which was to make us rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. But strict candor 
and a stern regard for the truth compels 
me to admit that he has not found it 
yet. 

Our friend Morrow, the only settler 
on the West Fork, seeing our camp-fire 
came over for a chat, bringing with him 
a pailful of delicious milk and the-news 
that a bear had killed one of his calves 
the night before. The brute had dragged 
the carcass for nearly a mile through 
the thick underbrush and half-buried it 
under a heap of leaves and sticks. He 
could find the place in the dark, he 
thought, and if we had a trap he would 
like to set it. We had no trap but pro- 
posed to investigate in the morning and 
he left us with the assurance that we 
were enlisted for the war, as the colonel 
put it. 

The next morning, in company with 
our friend, we visited the spot. The 
carcass had not been disturbed during 
the night and the chances were that the 
bear would return to his cache as soon 
as it got dark. We left the bait un- 
touched and made a guarded examina- 
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tion of the surroundings—being care- 
ful to avoid tracking the ground in the 
immediate vicinity. From the size of 
the tracks, the beast was an adult with 
his eye-teeth cut and therefore prone 
to be cautious and on his guard. We 
. selected a spot for our ambush on a rock 
near by, from which we had a fair view 
of the cache; and when the first bull 
bat was a-wing we were in position 
awaiting the advent of Old Ephriam. 
Slowly the shadows closed in, until I 
could hardly see the indistinct mound 
of rubbish o’er the cache and for an 
hour or two we lay in absolute quiet— 
not daring to converse even in whispers. 
Our plans had been perfected before- 
hand and we waited only for the appear- 
ance of the game. I was to have the 
shot, the colonel reserving his fire for 
emergencies; and I had implicit confi- 
dence in my aim at the distance. My 
gun was a Winchester Express 50-95, 
loaded with hollow-pointed bullet, and 
the colonel had substituted for his Bal- 
lard Morrow’s old muzzle-loading six- 


bore shot-gun, loaded with twelve large 
buckshot—a charge which he deemed 
just about right for bear. 

It grew colder and darker and my 
legs and arms were numbed and stiff. 
It was blacker than a pocket and it was 
impossible to distinguish the hand held 


two feet from the face. Inthe midst of 
it all there came a crackling in the 
brush a hundred yards away and we 
held our breath in anxiously. For ten 
minutes silence reigned absolute and 
then we distinctly heard a snuffle and 
the stealthy advance of a heavy body 
through the thicket. When within ten 
feet of the cache the footsteps halted 
again and there was silence for at least 
five minutes more. Then he walked 
boldly out in the opening and we could 
hear him tossing aside the rubbish 
which covered the calf. We could hear 
the ripping of his teeth through the 
flesh and the cracking of bones and our 
blood rese to fever heat. Would the 
moon never rise! I could almost hear 
the mental cursing of the colonel, so 


acute became my perceptions, but eye 
and ear were alike strained in vain. He 
was hidden as completely as though a 
wall of solid jet were intervening and 
now we were consumed by a fear that 
he would leave before it got light euough 
to see. Suddenly the darkness lifted 
like a curtain and there, in the grey 
moonlight, stood a huge bulk with one 
paw restiug on the mangled remains of 
his prey and his piggish eyes directed 
towards the moon, now slowly rising 
over the cliffs behind. 

I cocked my rifle and the bear pricked 
his ears in alarm at the sound. 

“Steady!” said the deep voice of my 
friend, as I covered the shaggy chest 
with the white bead and touched the 
trigger. The flame seemed to leap from 
the mnzzle clear to his body and I dis- 
tinctly saw him reel and totter beneath 
the blow of the bullet. Then I was 
blinded in the flash, and when I re- 
covered sight again the white smoke 
hung heavily in the little copse and the 
colonel was peering with cocked gun in 
hand into its depths. Then came a hor- 
rible bubbling, gurgling sound; a sick- 
ening wheezy gasp as of air forced 
violently through some viscid liquid; a 
violent thrashing in the underbrush; a 
moan almost human in its #mére; and 

silence. From the ranche house 
below came an eager hail—*“Got him?” 
And a whoop of exultant joy when the 
colonel answered, “ Yes!” 

Morrow was soon with us and by the 
light of the lantern which he brought 
the bear was found to be a silver-tip of 
unusual size. The express bullet had 
passed through his lungs and had broken 
up inside, as we afterwards found on 
skinning him—one portion burying its- 
self directly in the spinal column, sever- 
ing the cord completely, and another 
tearing a hole in his heart into which 
the thumb could be easily thrust. His 
liver was also fearfully lacerated, and 
Morrow eyed askance the engine which 
had hurled that fearful bolt: 

“Be them balls stuffed with joint 
powder?” he asked, wonderingly; and 
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the colonel laughed quietly as he wiped 
his knife and replaced it in the sheath. 

“No, John,” said he; “the great joint 
is the gun itself!” and the honest 
ranchman smelled a joke somewhere 
and laughed because I did. 

Leaving the bear where he had fallen 
till morning, we returned to the ranche- 
house and, releasing the dogs (which 
. we had tied up before starting) proceed- 
ed to make a night of it. Morrow got 
his old fiddle down and the colonel 
raised his voice in accompaniment, while 
I smoked silently and lived over again 
the occurrences of the past few hours. 

We left the skin with Morrow who 
was an expert at tanning and after nam- 
ing a neighboring peak Bear Point in 
commemoration of our victory, we moved 
camp up to Cat Cajion, ten miles above, 
where C surprised a mountain-lion 


watching a band of deer and killed him, 


at long range with a single shot. 

In the days which followed we ex- 
plored the West Fork and its accom- 
panying side cafions for a distance of 
thirty miles or upward. We bathed in 
the hot springs and caught trout with- 
out number. We luxuriated on venison, 
grouse, squirrels and luscious berries 
until we grew unctious in our fatness 
and it was with a feeling of genuine 
regret that we left when our tobacco 
gave out and our flour was gone. 

This was but the precursor of many 
subsequent visits to this favored locality, 
during which I learned to know and 


love its secluded beauties with a fervor 
and depth understanded not of those 
who see naught in a cafion but briars 
and rocks and to whom a stream has no 
charm save for the fish it may afford. 
To me there is a personality in each 
welling spring and purling stream and 
the individuality of each ford and trail 
insures an added charm to him who 
walks with seeing eyes. Nature yields 
only to those who force her hand, and 
the more you press her the greater the 
yield. To the man who has still a small 
unsoldered spot left in his heart through 
which the magic of Nature may enter, 
I say: Go to the West Fork and be 
happy. You need not the super-natural 
skill in woodcraft that comes from long 
experience. Any gun and rod will suf- 
fice—be you even the veriest tyro in 
their manipulation; and here you may 
commune with Nature in her undress. 
There be flowers and birds and berries, 
and game and fish, and all that goes to 
make up an ideal loafing place and the 
wealth of health is the guerdon that at- 
tends on each intelligent essay. 

There are other rivers and other 
cafions where all these conditions ob- 
tain; others which possess an individual 
beauty entirely their own; others on 
which the reel will sing and the rifle 
wake the startled echoes; but their 
charms are those of a stranger, and 
there is only one West Fork. 

Cortez, Colorado. 





THE HAUNTED RIVER. 


BY IDA ESTELLE CROUCH. 


HERE the giant Rockies tower 

’Mid the snows and firs eternal; 

Where the winds with mournful music 
Through the cajion sob and sigh ; 

Where the cliffs like vast cathedrals, 

Silent sentinels of ages, 

Guarding Nature’s golden treasures, 
Point their spires to the sky. 


Where the swirling rush of waters 
Rumbles through the rocky gorges; 
Where the boiling, foaming torrent 
Bears its thunders far along ; 
Where the sad and swift Dolores 
Echoes moaning from its caverns, 
Rends the night with gloomy wailing, 
Weeps the secret of its song; 


There is told an ancient legend 
Of the river and the canon, 
Of a maiden and her lover 
In the centuries agone; 
Of a dark and cruel Spaniard, 
And his thirst for golden treasure, 
How they haunt the lonely river 
As it rushes ever on. 


There once lived a noble warrior 
Who had wealth of herds and pastures, 
And he knew the store of rivers, 

And of mountains, too, twas said. 
He long wooed a dusky maiden, 
And her lovely form was laden 
With the ornaments he gave her 

Ere the loving pair were wed. 
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From the south a pale-face stranger 
Came to seek a golden treasure. 
He was sly, and fierce, and cunning, 
And he saw the golden gleams 
On the fair form of the maiden; 
And he strove to gain the secret 
From the warrior of the treasure 
-He had longed for in his dreams. 


But the warrior spurned his seeking. 
Then the Spaniard sought the maiden 
And with wily words endeavored 

To betray her gentle heart. 
But his arts were unavailing; 
She fled swift unto her warrior 
And to him with beating bosom 

All her terror did impart. 


Filled with wrath he sought the pathway 
On the cliff above the river, 
Walking with the gentle maiden, 

Keen to meet his pale-face foe. 
When the Spaniard, lowering, gloomy, 
Came, he rushed with hate upon him, 
But the white man’s deadly dagger 

Quickly did its work of woe. 


Then he hurled the warrior over 
The cliff’s edge, into the river, 
And he turned to clasp the maiden, 
Deeming all his will was won. 
But she, with a scream of anguish, 
Headlong flung herself against him, 
Madly followed her lost lover, 
And avenged the murder done. 


And at night along the river 

Still is heard that cry of anguish, 

And the ghostly foes are striving 
As in ages long ago. 

And the river moans and rushes 

In dismay, as from the pathway 

Up above the forms fall headlong 
To its waters far below. 


Rico, Colorado. 





RODE RAPER’S HONOR. 


BY WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


HERE was a dense fog 

whirling over the sum- 

mit of the mountain. It 

-— rose from the depths of 

Cage Cove like steam 

rom a bubbling cal- 

“dron, wrapping the crags and ridges in 

clammy draperies, and pouring down 

the opposite slopes in a great fleecy 
cataract to the ravines below. 

Beneath a huge rock, overhanging the 
Cove, a slight figure stood listening in- 
tently to a sound of voices that crept up 
one of the near-by ridges. During the 
lulls that intervened between the heavier 


gusts of wind, the distant callings grew’ 


louder and the young woman’s face 
would brighten. 


“It surely must be him,” she mur- 


mured to herself. ‘There ain’t many as 
would be up here in such a gale as this. 
Then—it is about his time, accordin’ to 
my reckonin’.” 

As the voices drew nearer, a sound of 
trampling hoofs was also audible. At 
last a number of filmy, four-footed forms 
pushed by the great rock, but were 
stopped by the girl. Directly after, the 
figure of a large man loomed up through 
the thick mist, like a phantom. 

“Why, Darthuly,” said he as the girl, 
with a little cry of delight, sank into his 
arms, “that you? Iwas wonderin’ who 
was a-stoppin’ the creatur’s. What be 
you doin’ up on the Mockin’ Crow 
Mounti’n and the fog comin’ down ?” 

“Uncle Cephas said you was comin’. 
But you ain't drivin’ off his cattle, I 
hope, Rode Raper.” 

“Well, your uncle is a out-’nd-out 
Reb, ’nd we Federals have got the up- 
per hand now. But I haven't forgot 
that him ’nd you is kin, or that he’s 


been good to the sweetest girl in the 
world. So I told Cephas I’d do him a 
good turn if I had the chance. We boys 
are gatherin’ up cattle for Burnside’s 
men, ’nd your uncle wanted me to slip 
his’n off ’nd put ’em in with a lot be- 
longin’ to Union men. The Yanks will 
give greenbacks for ’em providin’ the 
owner ain’t known as a Reb. In that 
case they takes ’em, anyhow, without 
payin’ anything. So I'll have to pass 
‘em off as mine, I reckon; but you can 
tell Cephas I'll leave the money for him 
in the Sweetwater Bank down on the 
railroad. Don’t forget that, my dear.” 

“No, Rode, of course I won’t. But 
the folks are thinkin’ hard of you down 
in Cage Cove, ’cause you went off with 
the Yankees, but I tell ’em they ought 
to know that you wouldn’t turn again 
your own side, no matter what happens 
or what they said.” 

Darthuly squeezed her lover's hand 
sympathetically, then the two fell to 
talking about the state of affairs in the 
Cove and his own adventures as one of 
a band of foragers for the Federal forces 
then at Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Meanwhile, several other shadowy 
human forms appeared and disappeared, 
to whom Rode Raper called, bidding 
them drive the cattle on, and that he 
would soon follow. When they were 
left alone together again, he said rather 
sadly : 

“Well, sweetheart, I must be going. 
Whatever you may hear, don’t forget 
that I am always true to you and ever 
ready to serve my old neighbors when I 
can safely. Tell Cephas not to worry 
about his cattle and when the war is over 
I’m comin’ back to see ’em all ’nd marry 
you. Arethe folks good to you, Darthuly?” 
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“Yes, I’m doin’ well enough; but it 
pesters me to see ’em so hard down on 
you.” 

“Don’t let that worry you dear. 
They'll find out the strait about me by 
‘nd by. Here isa twenty-dollar green- 
back, Darthuly. You must take it. 
Rebel money is no good now. Jeff Hall 
said only the other day he paid seventy- 
five dollars for a pair of red_russet 
brogans. Two dollars of this would 
have captured ’em. ’Nd now, good-by, 
little girl.” 

“O Rode!” she interrupted; then she 
broke down, as she felt his strong arms 
around her and sobbed softly as he 
gently disengaged himself. When her 
eyes again saw clearly the fog had 
hidden him from sight. She turned 


and dejectedly retraced her steps down 
the long mountain spur into Cage Cove. 
* * * * 


Under the Hang-Over—a precipitous 
mountain wall fencing in the Cove op- 
posite the Mocking Crow—Cephas Jiles 
and family lived, with whom Darthuly 
Cagle then made her home. Cage Cove 
was strongly Southern in sentiment and 
Rode Raper’s course during the Civil 
War provoked much animadvertive gos- 
sip therein and which his sweetheart 
was compelled to hear. Yet her uncle 
and aunt were kind to the orphaned 
girl, and in the main Darthuly was well 
liked by those who blamed the course 
of her lover. When she reached home 
she found the household in great con- 
fusion. A squad of passing Federal 
cavalry, after helping themselves to 
everything they fancied, had carried 
away her uncle. 

“Cephas just wouldn't hold his 
tongue,” groaned Mrs. jJiles, “’nd he 
made ’em mad; ’nd now the Lord only 
knows when we'll ever hear of him 
again!” * 

Late that afternoon a neighbor named 
Jess Shively reported that he had seen 
Rode Raper with several other men 
driving off Cephas Jiles’ cattle. Jess 
was a strong and uncompromising 
Secessionist, besides hating Rode in- 


Do you, Aunt Kate? 


dividually, who, it is said, once whipped 
Jess in a fist fight on some bygone elec- 
tion day. 

“It is bad enough to steal any man’s 
stock,” quoth Jess to Mrs. Jiles. “But 
for Rode to send them troopers 
right into Cage Cove among his old 
neighbors, to take Cephas, after runnin’ 
off Cephas’s cattle hisself, is about the 
meanest trick I ever heerd of. . And 
you all takin’ such good care of Dar- 
thuly, too.” 

“I can’t nor I won't believe it of 
Rode,” cried Darthuly, in great distress. 
He told me 
Uncle Cephas would understand, and 
that he would put the cattle money in 
the Sweetwater Bank, subject to uncle’s 
order.” 

But Mrs. Jiles only sighed dismally, 
and said that Cephas had never spoken 
of any such arrangement to her; that 
Sweetwater was a long ways off; and 
who was to know what was what, any- 
how, now that her husband had been 
carried off. Inthe eyes of Cage Cove, 
the double abduction of Cephas and his 
cattle was a strong point against the al- 
ready unpopular Raper. 

Later on Jess Shively, having cattle of 
his own to dispose of, drove them down 
into the Tennessee Valley, and in due 
time came back with a comfortable wad 
of Federal greenbacks. Jess’s South- 
ern patriotism did not close his eyes to 
the current value 6f good “ Yankee 
money.” 

“Didn't Rode Raper tell Darthuly 
that he was goin’ to put the pay for 
Cephas’s cattle in Sweetwater Bank ?” 
he asked. 

“That’s what he said,” returned Mrs. 
Jiles. “But Massy! I don’t set no 
store by nothin’, now-a-days, no more.” 

“Well, there ain’t no money there for 
Cephas, for I took partickler pains to 
ask when I went there to get my own 
draft cashed.” 

“IT won't believe you!” exclaimed 
Darthuly, with her cheeks aflame. 
“You all are against Rode because 
he is a Union man. I—I wish uncle 
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was here.” She then burst into tears. 

“ There, there, child!” said Aunt Kate, 
soothingly. “We don’t throw up no 
blame on you. “You can’t help Rode’s 
doings. I’m sure you. would if you 
could and we all love you just as 
well.” ‘ 

But the more Darthuly thought upon 
the reproach under which the name of 
her lover lay, the harder it grew for her 
to hear the same commented on from 
day to day. She wrestled mentally 
over ways and means to relieve Rode of 
this stigma among his old neighbors, 
and finally became so discontented that 
she told Mrs. Jiles one day that she was 
going to -visit another aunt who lived 
some distance below the mountains. 

“Land alive, Darthuly!” exclaimed 
Aunt Kate. “It ain’t noways safe for 
you to be trapesin’ over the country 
alone, these times.” 

But the girl was not to be dissuaded. 

“Cage Cove ain’t very pleasant for 
me now,” she frankly owned, “seein’ 
you all are so down on poor Rode. I 
think a visit will do me good. Nobody 
will hardly pester a poor girl like me.’ 

So Darthuly, with a very small 
satchel in her hand and a huge sense of 
responsibility in her heart, shook the 
dust of Cage Cove from her feet and 
started—not for the house of her other 
aunt, but for Sweetwater. fifty miles 
away. 

* * * * 


Several weeks after the girl’s de- 
parture, the inmates of the Jiles cabin 
under the Hang-Over—seated at dinner 
one day—beheld a shabby-looking man 
dismount from a lean, tired-looking 


mule before the door. He threw his 
bridle over a fence paling, walked into 
the porch, leaned his gun against the 
wall and saluted everybody with a cor- 
dial “ How are y’ all ?” 

“What brings you back here, Rode 
Raper?” demanded Mrs. Jiles, disre- 
garding his salutation. 

The man stared for an instant, then 
laughed a little. 

“Haven't you all heard the news ?” he 
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asked. 
’nd the wax is over. 
I come back to ?” 

“You needn't come here,” she re- 
torted in a high, nervous tone. “It’s 
bad enough to ruin us without comin’ 
to crow over us after we’re down.” 

“We ain’t a-wantin’ you,” screamed 
Grandpap Jiles, Mrs. Jiles’s father-in- 
law, pointing his shaking staff at the 
amazed intruder. “We'd rather see 
your back than your face any time.” 

Rode looked dumbfounded. Seeing 
Jess Shively among the rest present, he 
turned to him. “Look a-here, Jess,” he 
protested; “what do they all mean ?” 

“You ought to know,” returned Jess, 
evasively. ‘“ Don’t ask me, man.” 

“Where is Darthuly ?” demanded Ra- 
per, turning to Mrs. Jiles. 

“She’s gone away. It was a hard 
blow to her, poor child. What have 
you done with my husband, Rode Ra- 
per?” 

“Ain't he here?” asked Rode, un- 
affectedly surprised. 

“Listen to him,” cried Mrs. Jiles, ex- 
citedly. “Don’t he carry it off well?” 

“Come now,” said Grandpap Jiles. 
“If any one knows where Cephas Jiles 
is, hit ought to be you.” 

In Raper’s mind .astonishment was 
giving way to a sense of exasperation. 

“T’ve asked ye all plain questions,” he 
exclaimed, impatiently. “Looks like I 
might get plain, if not civil answers.” 

“Darthuly have gone down ter Aunt 
Selina’s more than a month ago. As 
for Cephus, we ain’t seed or heard of 
him since the day your own raiders 
carried him off, astraddle of his own 
beast. Do you want to know when 
that was, Rode Raper ?” 

His reply was a still deeper scowl; 
yet his perplexity was evident to all. 

“Hit was the day you stole his cattle 
off’n the Mockin’ Crow Mountin,’’ 


“Well, Lee has surrendered 
Where else should 


_ screamed Mrs. Jiles, gesturing wildly. 


“You needn’t say you didn’t! Darthuly 
seen you, ’nd Jess here have been 
down to the Sweetwater Bank, ’nd there 
ain’t nary cent of money there for 
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Cephas Jiles. O Rode, Rode!” Here 
Mrs. Jiles illogically burst into tears. 
“TI don’t see how you could serve us 
that a-way, after all as has past betwixt 
us, fore ’nd durin’ the war.” 

“But I tell you I hain’t stole nothin’ 
nor I hain’t seen Cephas. I thought he 
was here ‘nd had the money long ago. 
After puttin’ it in the bank, I was sent 
down in Caroliny,’nd I’ve had a danged 
tedious time a-gettin’ back. Looks like 
I might as well have staid there.” 

“That’s what we all think,” said 
Grandpap Jiles, not a whit convinced by 
these assertions. 

“The proofs are against you,” com- 
mented Mrs. Jiles, gloomily, “’nd your 
room is a-gettin’ to be a sight better 
than your compaiy.” 

Rode Raper’s eye, rolling angrily, 
found the opinion of these two silently 
confirmed in every face. 

“You're a set of d——d fools!” he 
blurted forth, unable to control his in- 
dignation. “When Cephas Jiles gets 
back you'll all find it out, too.” 

With this parting shot, Rode Raper 
wheeled, remounted his mule and rode 
away. But his head soon sank upon 
his chest as he plodded on. Even the 
tired mule looked dejected. 


At the first bend of the road two way- 


farers on foot came suddenly in sight. 
The family, now gathered in the porch, 
saw Raper dismount and shake hands 
vigorously with these travellers, one of 
whom was a woman. They conversed 
earnestly together for a few moments, 
then all three came towards the house. 

“What do it mean?” demanded 
Grandpap Jiles, whose eye-sight was 
none of the clearest. “Who are they, 
Jess?” 

Shively was beginning to feel uneasy. 
He had made up his mind long before, 
that the Federal raiders must have 
killed Cephas Jiles, but this unexpected 
pantomine in the road was ominously 
suggestive—of what? Just then Mrs. 
Jiles, returning from the kitchen, saw 
the approaching party for the first time. 
She uttered a sudden scream. 


“What on earth’s the matter now?” 
exclaimed Grandpap, fretfully. “Seems 
like Rode’s a-comin’ back.” 

Aunt Kate trembled in every limb as 
the front gate again opened, and Raper, 
with the two strangers, entered the 
yard. “It’s—it’s Cephas and Darthuly !” 
she gasped, and ran forward to embrace 
her husband, but something in his man- 
ner made her pause. He looked paie, 
shabby and dusty as he wiped the per- 
spiration from his face, while Raper 
again hitched his mule.  Darthuly, 
though tired beyond measure, seemed 
to be bubbling over with delight and 
expectancy, as she glanced alternately 
at her lover and uncle. Mrs. Jiles, un- 
able longer to restrain herself, made a 
hasty move to embrace her husband, 
when he checked her by saying: 

“We're about perished for water. 
Suppose you send the children to the 
spring for a fresh bucket ?” 

“Yes, Cephas,” returned his wife, 
meekly obeying. “We'll fix up a bite 
for you to eat in a minute.” 

“While you’re up you can put fhis 
away, too.” [He handed his wife a roll 
of greenbacks, at which she gazed 
curiously. | 

“What is this?” she faltered. 


“Hit’s the cattle money; tell ‘em 
about it, Darthuly,” and Mr. Jiles seated 


himself, with a sigh of weariness. “I’m 
plum tuckered out. “If the fool-killer 
was to happen along in Cage Cove about 
now, I wonder what some of you folks 
would do, anyhow ?” 

“What do it all mean?” asked Mrs. 
Jiles, helplessly, as she pocketed the 
money. 

“It means that Rode Raper is an 
honest man,” exclaimed the girl, blush- 
ing prettily, as she took her lover’s 
hand affectionately. “He has been 
treated worse than a dog, ’nd if me ’nd 
uncle hadn’t come as we did—he— 
we—” 

Her utteranee choked over the image 
of Rode, rejected by those whom he had 
served, riding away, tired, hungry and 
shelterless. But presently she’ began 
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again with energy: “I couldn’t nor I 
wouldn’t believe what you all said about 
Rode; I knowed him better. So I 
made up my mind to go to Sweetwater 
myself.” 

“Land, child!” exclaimed Grandpap; 
“that was a master resky thing to do, 
with the woods full of bushwhackers, 
‘nd you a pretty gal all by your lone 
self.” 

Jess Shively was slyly edging himself 
towards the back door. 

“Perhaps it was,” resumed Darthuly; 
“but I didn’t think much about that. I 
had some money as Rode give me on 
the mountin’, ’nd the folks didn’t charge 
me where I stopped, ’nd even the sol- 
diers where good when I met any. I 
got through all right, for 1 was deter- 
mined to see if Jess Shively hadn't lied 
about Rode when he came back from 
Sweetwater.” 

Jess was entirely in the background 
now. 

“Did you go to the bank?” asked 
Mrs. Jiles. 

“Yes; ’nd when I told ’em what I 
wanted to know they laughed; ’nd, sure 
cnough, there was Uncle Cephas’s 
money in a big iron box, right where 
Rode said it would be. I knowd then 
Jess must have lied.” 

“Land sakes!” exclaimed Mrs. Jiles. 
“What did you do then ?” 

“JT put out for Aunt Selina’s. There 
I took down sick, ’nd there I staid till 


uncle came along. The Yankees had 
kept him prisoner at Knoxville till the 
surrender. Then he came by Sweet- 
water, got his money, and on his way 
home he found me. We then came on 
together to Cage Cove, ’nd it looks like 
we just got here in the nick of time.” 

Mrs. Jiles, listening with increasing 
wonder and remorse, suddenly looked 
round for Shively. But Jess had disap- 
peared. Then her eye fell upon Rode 
Raper, standing quietly by. 

“Ah, Rode, Rode!” said she, frankly. 
“T don’t know what you will think of 
us now. Jess bringin’ back that word, 
right on top of you drivin’ off the cattle, 
’nd their takin’ Cephas off, completely 
upset us.” 

Rode about this time passed his arm 
around Darthuly’s waist. 

“Bein’ as Darthuly stuck to me 
through it all,” he responded, “I reckon 
I can stand the racket.” 

“Well, old woman,” interrupted Ce- 
phas; “I’m hongry. Hadn't you better 
be gettin’ up that bite of dinner ?” 

“Lord, yes! I reckon them Yankees 
must have kept you on short rations 
down yonder.” 

“Well, we didn’t have chicken, dump- 
lin’s for dinner every day, but we'd like 
to have some now.” 

Mrs. Jiles flew to the kitchen, and as 
the children gathered about their father 
Rode took the opportunity of stealing 
a kiss. 





MY ADOPTED BEAR. 


BY MARCUS E. SEABROOK, 


EARS were 

very numerous 

last summer all 

through the 

famous Black- 

foot Range in 

Montana; but, 

as berries were plentiful 

and as they, consequently, 

did no damage to the 

ranchmen’s stock they remained un- 

molested, and I frequently came across 
one while out in the mountains. 

For some time I had been aware of 
the presence of a fine black bear domi- 
ciled in my neighborhood with his wife 
and family, consisting of two cubs. 


Now, being a lone prospector and, as is 
common to prospectors, also a bachelor, 
I had resolved to adopt one of those 
cubs and bring it up in a manner su- 
perior to common bears and, if possible, 
to civilize it to that extent that, when I 
went to town to live during the winter 


it would accompany me. I had great’ 
ideas of the effect of a good example, 
and fondly hoped that in time I would 
have a pet as affectionate and well-be- 
haved as a highly-bred French poodle. 

To gain possession of one of the cubs 
was a matter easier than I had expected. 
A few days after my mind was made up 
on the subject I took a stroll in the di- 
rection where I had last seen the elder 
Bruin and his family; and, after search- 
ing for maybe two hours, I came in full 
view of the old she-bear and her cubs 
comfortably ensconced in a mossy open- 
ing surrounded on all sides by a heavy 
growth of bracken, and then an im- 
passible barrier of briars and brambles. 
As I was coming down hill and they 


their retreat. 


were situated just on the rise of the one 
opposite, with only a trickling brook 
between the two, I was fortunate to see 
them before they caught a glimpse of 
me. The mother was lying on her 
side and the two. cubs, probably over- 
come by the heat of the day also, wére 
lying still save an occasional toss of the 
head to rid them of a swarm of mos- 
quitoes that hung like a cloud over 
As I looked down on 
them from a distance of probably eighty 
feet and saw them so comfortably enjoy- 
ing their mid-day siesta, I tried to 
evolve some method by which I could 
gain possession of one of the cubs with- 
out taking the life of its mother. So I 
sat down on a boulder and awaited 
events. After the lapse of probably 
three-quarters of an hour—during 
which I had several times almost made 
up my mind to end the weary wait then 
and there by a shot in the old she-bear’s 
head—I heard a rustling in the dry 
bushes above me, and there, sure 
enough, was the old paternal bear 
coming home to join his family. The 
noise he made in his descent awoke his 
better half and, looking up, she recog- 
nized the intruder, whose head just ap- 
peared through a barrier of bracken, by 
a series of grunts. After going through 
the formality of a loving welcome, which 
consisted of each one licking the other 
on the nose in lieu of kisses, the head of 
the family went over and woke up the 
two cubs by a nudge in the ribs. Then 
a consultation took place, the result of 
which was that the mother and cubs 
started out down the brook—leaving 
the old gentleman at home to take a 
nap. I followed them, keeping behind 
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about sixty feet—expecting every mo- 
ment that the she-bear would leave her 
charges for a few minutes and thus give 
me a chance to secure a cub; but no 
such thought entered her head. She 
was never more than ten feet away from 
her offspring who leisurely waddled 
along at her side, stopping occasionally 
to strip a bush of service-berries. At 
last they came to an opening of several 
acres in extent, over which I realized 
the impossibility of passing without at- 
tracting their attention and, as there was 
but one course for me to adopt, I drew 
a bead on the mother and fired. Being 
but forty yards distant at the furthest, 
the bullet went home with full force, and 
with a convulsive shudder she lurched 
forward and fell dead. At the sound of 
the rifle the little ones stood still, arid, as 
they saw their mother fall, rushed up to 
her, but seeing me approach, backed 
away for a few yards—only for a minute, 
however—then returned with a rush to 
her side and tugged at her thick coat, 
squealing and grunting all the while in 
a manner evident of distress and grief. 
The age of the youngsters I judged 
to be about three months; sturdily built 
little fellows they were, and as they 
vainly tried to attract the attention of 
their dead mother a feeling of remorse 
stole over me at what I had done. 
True, they were only bears; but had 
they not been moulded by the Great 
Creator, who endowed them, like man, 
with feelings of love and pain? Such 
thoughts as this were now of no avail; 
the deed was done. The mother lay 
dead at my feet, and how to secure the 
cubs was now the question. One was a 
quiet, phlegmatic little chap and ap- 
peared to take no notice of me at all; 
the other was just the reverse—a regu- 
lar little devil who showed his teeth 
every time I stepped towards him, and 
the way he snapped them now and 
then, like a steel trap, boded no good 
for the calves of my legs were I to ven- 
ture too near. This latter one I deter- 
mined to leave behind; satisfied that he 
would not leave his mother and throw- 
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ing a rawhide noose round the neck of 
the other one, I started to haul him off. 
I soon found that the job I had under- 
taken was a big one; for, though he 
was quiet and made no attempt to bite, 
he proved the most obstinate little devil 
that ever drew a breath. There was no 
tree along our line of march that he did 
not get tangled up with; and I thought 
seriously on several occasions (when he 
would start to run up the trunk of a 
thick cedar) of letting him go. At last, 
tired out, we came in sight of my cabin 
and his struggles did not cease until he 
was instde and the door closed. After 
refreshing the inner man, I retraced my 
steps to the place where I had left the 
other cub, who, in the meantime, had 
been joined by its surviving parent. 
The little one was still wild in its grief— 
standing by the cold, stiff body of its 
mother, and vainly trying to wake her 
up; while the old fellow sat still in 
dumb wonder, staring at the partner of 
his joys and sorrows who, but a few 
hours previously, was so full of life and 
demonstrative affection for him. The 
thought of killing either did not enter 
my head, and as I had left my rifle at 
home such would have been an impos- 
sibility. So, for a few minutes, I sat 
still watching—all the time with a feel- 
ing of regret at the havoc I had wrought 
in the once happy family before me. 
Death is something that all animals 
recognize in some vague manner, and 
the look of blank amazement and grief 
depicted on the face of the old bear was 
truly pitiful to see. As he walked with 
measured tread up and down the grassy 
slope where lay the dead body, I noticed 
him suddenly toss his head in the air 
and sniff the breeze which bore my 
scent; and then I became aware of the 
fact that the direction of the wind had 
changed and that, if Bruin realized my 
whereabouts, he would make things ex- 
ceedingly warm for me. I therefore 
made tracks through the timber and, 
striking the trail, soon arrived at the 
door of my cabin. Inside was the cub, 
as orderly as I had left him, rolled up 








on the floor. At supper-time he made 
a hearty meal, consisting of bread 
dipped in condensed milk and a saucer 
of molasses. In a few days he was 
quite at home and perfectly contented 
with his lot. 

When I went down to the tunnel to 
work he accompanied me and I picketed 
him out close to the entrance, where he 
would lie under the shade of a spread- 
ing juniper tree. As the summer ad- 
vanced he grew rapidly, but never 
seemed discontented—the only occasion 
on which he manifested symptoms of 
anger was when he heard the muffled 
thunder of shots exploding in the breast 
of the tunnel, blasting the rock. These 
possibly brought to memory a similar 
noise when his mother fell a victim to 
my rifle. Boxer, as I christened him, 
became greatly attached to me, though 
he never made friends with strangers 
and would not tolerate the company of 
dogs, who would stand off at a respect- 
able distance and bark at him. 

At last the snow began to fall, and I 
therefore packed up my traps and set 
out for Helena. By this time Boxer 
had learned to follow me and, therefore, 
part of the way when going up hill I 
made him walk, but on level ground he 
rode in the wagon. Arrived in Helena, 
I made arrangements with my landlady 
for him to lodge in the stable. For the 


first few days he was a very well-be- 
haved little bear and my landlady took 
quite a fancy to him, and carried his 
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meals out to the barn herself. After he 
had been in town about a week his tem- 
per appeared to undergo a change; and 
one noon the landlady—who was an 
Irishwoman of large proportions, weigh- 
ing in the neighborhood of 200 pounds 
—ventured to take away the pie-dish in 
which his food was placed before Boxer 
had finished his meal. This impatience 
on her part roused his ire, and, as she 
took the dish in her hand, Boxer threw 
his arms around her waist and gave her 
a squeeze, not loving but long. 

With a loud shriek she fell to the 
floor and Boxer slunk back out of sight. 
As soon as I arrived on the scene I tried 
my level best to pacify the lady, but 
that was out of the question. Boxer 
had to go. In vain I tried to procure 
accommodation for us in other quar- 
ters, but without avail. The story of 


’ his attack on my landlady had obtained 


too much publicity and by frequent 
repetition at her hands Boxer had come 
to be looked upon as a most ferocious 
and blood-thirsty animal. That evening 
when down town I managed to dispose 
of him to an Englishman who had been 
hunting in the neighborhood without 
much success in the way of procuring 
trophies—and doubtless Boxer is now 
exhibited in London as a savage bear 
captured in hand-to-hand combat by 
this noble Briton, whose tales of daring 
are frequently told in the English sport- 
ing journals. 
Helena, Montana. 
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THE MISUNDERSTOOD RED MAN. 


BY DAN 


NDIANS are not afflicted with the 
cast-iron stoicism attributed to them 
by inexperienced writers of cheap fiction; 
neither are they as bad as painted by 
some, nor as good as believed by others. 
The Indian is a wild man; but a man, 
nevertheless; and being a man, he repre- 
sents different temperaments and charac- 
teristics, the same as is done by other 
races. If he is a dignitary in his tribe, 
he assumes an air of dignity—exactly as 
is done by a white alderman or justice of 
the peace—but frequently he has wit, 
and can appreciate and enjoy a joke. 
In 1873 a band of Jicarilla Apaches 
were encamped near Uncle Dick Woot- 
ton’s, on Raton Pass. A young squaw 


had a bundle wrapped in a blanket and 


slung across her shoulders. The writer, 
in trading with them, thought to be 
agreeable, and, placing his hand upon 
the young squaw’s pack, inquired : 

** Papoose ?” 

There was a general laugh, in which 
the old Indian whom she followed joined. 
The girl was confused, and her eyes 
showed that she was blushing furiously, 
even though her complexion hid the 
fact. She threw her bundle upon the 
ground, unwrapped it, and pointed with 
a very pretty show of scorn to a harm- 
less ham, probably bought in Trinidad. 
The old man was her father; not her 
husband, as I had supposed. 

Last fall, at the Western Slope con- 
gress held at Durango, seven or eight 
thousand people witnessed tribal dances 
by Utes, Apaches, Pueblos and Navajoes. 
At the close of the exercises some one 
said to Chief Buckskin Charley of the 
Utes: 

“Well, Charley, you must come up 
again some time.” 


“Nope,” answered the savage; “‘pret- 
ty soon Utes have congress—you come 
down!” And the sly expression of -his 
countenance showed plainly that he fully 
realized the absurdity of his mock in- 
vitation. 

During the Navajo troubles this spring 
I went with Agent Bartholomew and 
Ute Chiefs Ignacio, Savero and Buck- 
skin Charley, piloted by Doc Wallace 
(Navajo Bill of Durango), down into the 
Indian country in the interests of peace. 
The chiefs named appeared willing to go, 
but it was noticed that they rode along 
with the negro interpreter, seldom speak- 
ing and apparently much depressed. 
At Cedar Hill Crossing, on the San 
Juan River, we met couriers from below, 
informing us that we could return, as 
the Indian troubles had been pacifically 
adjusted. 

“What do you think about it ?” was 
asked Savero, the bravest of the three 
chiefs. 

“Good,” he replied, in Spanish; ‘in 
time of war the Navajo reservation 
might be a poor place for a Ute.” 

Of the three chiefs, Savero is the 
bravest, Ignacio the best and Buckskin 
Charley the shrewdest; and on the re- 
turn trip the three, joined by John Tay- 
lor, the Ute interpreter, sang and chat- 
ed most of the way to Durango—show- 
ing that, while they were willing to ex- 
ert their influence in behalf of peace if 
needful, they were nevertheless glad 
that it was not just then necessary. 
They were very much like the white 
men that accompanied them, 1 presume. 

The squaws, too, resemble white wo- 
men somewhat. There is a high stand- 
ard of virtue among the Ute women, 
and they insist upon the strictest fidelity 
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among their lords. A jealous squaw 
will strike her spouse with whatever 
comes handy, and if she succeeds in 
felling him to the earth she will pull his 
hair and make herself a temporary nuis- 
ance, as effectually as the most educated 
and refined white woman could do. 
Ordinarily, the man is the head of the 
household. It occasionally happens that 
a young buck buys a squaw who does 
not like him, and who refuses to per- 
form his work or have anything to do 
with him. Sometimes he whips her; 
but generally he contents himself by 
simply throwing her down and sitting 
upon her—sometimes keeping her in 
this recumbent position for half a day 
before she will consent to take up 
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the duties and responsibilities of bride. 
The Indian’s ideas of the personality 
and modus operandi of the United States 
government are vague. He knows it is 
rich, powerful and slow, and he calls it 
by the general name ‘ Washington.” 
He depends upon Washington to furnish 
him beef and blankets, which he expects 
to receive promptly—and to right hi? 
wrongs—he does not know when. He 
looks upon the whites and their ways 
with ill-concealed disdain, regarding 
their habits of industry as a condition of 
abject misery which they lack the spirit ~ 
to discern. He is a wild man which it 
will take patient years to domesticate 
and tame. ne -} 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 
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(‘* Thee only do I love.’’) 


BY GORDON LAND. 


WANDERED alone in the woodland shade, 
Where I drank from the crystal spring, 

I heard sweet notes, the wild birds made, 
That joy to my heart did bring. 

I felt the glad throb of impulse start 
With rapture each quickening vein ; 

I thanked great Nature, with all my heart, 

That man had so much to gain. 


I saw in this bower by Nature grown, 
So much to love and admire— 
. A wealth that all mankind might own, 
And rich beyond desire. 


One lovely flower in this forest grew, 
On a tangled trailing vine— 
The Arbutus Love’s own worship knew, 
And its fragrance captured mine. 
‘I felt the charm of its magic wand, 
I breathed of its balmy breath ; 
“Thee only do I love”—most fond— 
My friend, till the day of death. 


Denver, Colorado. 





SOME OF THE DANGERS OF SOLITUDE. 


BY J. N. HALL, M. D. 


S a medical practi- 

tioner on the frontier, 

I have seen many in- 

stances of injury and 

death from sickness 

and accident which 

would possibly 

have been of 

little moment, 

were it not for 

the fact that they occurred to one who 
was alone and thus cut off from the as- 
sistance of his fellowmen. Iam going 


to mention a few of these instances, 
with the deductions I have been able to 
draw from them—in the hope that some 


of the hints may be of benefit to those of 
my fellow-sportsmen in a possible emer- 
gency. And yet these lamentable ex- 
amples in man are but instances of what 
is constantly happening among the 
lower animals, where not only is assit- 
ance not to be looked for commonly, 
but often active hostility toward the 
injured one is shown by its mates. 

The worst examples have been those 
where by accident or sudden sickness the 
‘mind has been suddenly deranged. Twice 
I have known a man, each time on a 
tranche alone, far from other settlers, to 
be attacked by pneumonia, and become 
delirious within the first twenty-four 
hours. In both cases death ensued; 
although neither patient was constantly 
delirious. The first one, faithful to his 
trust, finding himself too weak, when he 
emerged temporarily from his delirium, 
to go for assistance to his nearest neigh- 
bor, crawled on his hands and knees to 
the stable, and turned out all the horses, 
that they might not die of thirst and 
starvation, and then crawled back to 


the little sod house to meet the grim 
visitor alone. During a lucid interval 
on the third day a tramp came by the 
ranche through the merest accident, but 
the sick man could not induce him to 
stop at the next ranche, but a little off 
the road and leave word of his illness, 
On the fifth day a man seeking some 
stray horses stopped at the ranche and 
found the keeper nearly dead, but suf- 
ficiently conscious to tell his story. He 
was so weak from lack of nourishment 
and care that he was moribund when I 
arrived after a drive of twenty-three 
miles. 

In the other case, the man was found 
on the fourth day, in the dead of winter, 
without fire or food; and, although he 
temporarily rallied, he was too far on the 
road to death to recover. No doubt 
many a man has perished in the wilder- 
ness from similar delirium brought about 
by acute illness, when, with the posses- 
sion of his faculties, he would have been 
abundantly able to have reached a place 
of safety. 

Quite similar in effect are certain ac- 
cidents which happen occasionally to 
riders, by which they are thrown, prob- 
ably when the horse falls forward—be- 
cause of a stumble for instance—in such 
a way as to strike the head violently 
upon the ground and thus cause concus- 
sion of the brain, or, as we commonly 
say, become stunned. I have known of 
several such instances among cowboys. 
A peculiar feature of these cases is that 
all memory of events for some minutes 
preceeding the accident is at times ef- 
faced. In one case a young man re- 
membered starting for the ranche; but 
nothing further. He arrived during the 
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night, in a sort of dazed condition; but 
could give no account of himself nor 
could he tell where his horse was. In 
the morning he had practically recovered 
his senses and presented a black eye 
and other bruises about the head—show- 
ing that he had struck the ground very 
forcibly. This was corroborated by the 
appearance of the horse which was found 
during the day; for his nose was bloody 
and one of his knees skinned badly. 
The man was never able to recall any- 
thing of the evening’s experience after 
starting from the town for home. 

In another instance a line-rider re- 
membered turning out from his path, 
to drive a stray steer into a bunch of 
cattle on his left. He next found him- 
‘self upon the ground, with one shoulder 
dislocated and the body of the horse 
across his thighs as he lay upon his face. 
The horse had been to all appearances 
stunned as well; for he had apparently 
made no attempts to get up and was 
lying absolutely still. 
horse still breathed, however, the rider 
decided to ‘shoot him in the head—to 
make sure that he was dead—and then 
cut him in two with his knife; so as to 
be able to free himself. But his revol- 
ver had fallen out of his reach. The 
horse soon showing signs of life, he 
tried to make him get up, after cutting 
the saddle cinches, but the animal would 
not attempt it. The man then dug away 
the earth from under his legs with his 
pocket-knife, and, after an hour and a 
half, as he learned by his watch, freed 
himself by pulling his feet through 
from under the horse’s body—leaving 
his boots with the spurs still attached on 
the further side. As he arose, the horse 
got up as if nothing had happened, al- 
though his nose was much bruised and 
quite bloody. As nearly as he could 
judge both horse and man had been 
unconscious for nearly two hours. After 
some difficulty, the man in this case got 
upon his horse bareback (not being able 
to handle the heavy saddle) and rode 
two miles to a ranche. I might add, in 
connection with this case, that not only 


Noting that the . 


do horses become stunned in falling at 
times, but in one case I knew one, about 
a mile from the town of Sterling, Colo- 
rado, to strike upon his nose so forcibly 
as to break his neck; the rider escaping 
without harm. ; 
Perhaps next to these injuries to the 
brain, as regards their gravity, come 
those in which the sight is affected, and 
which in this way prevent one from find- 
ing his way home. Of these, probably 
the most common in this latitude is 
snow-blindness; and, fortunately, it is 
probably the most easily avoided. One 
friend of mine lost both feet from ex- 
posure consequent upon this trouble; 
although, after walking twenty-five miles, 
he had arrived so near the ranche he 
was seeking that he heard a man calling 
to another there, but could not attract 
his attention. I have known many cases 
of less serious injury from the same 
cause. The trouble arises from the ex- 
cessive glare of the light as it is reflected 
from the snow, and, owing to the un- 
usual brilliancy of the sun here, it is 
quite common. Anything which will in- 
tercept this glare lessens the difficulty. 
Colored glasses, which many men con- 
stantly exposed to the weather carry 
with them, enable one to see without 
trouble. The hunters in the mountains 
blacken the face, especially about the 
eyes, with powder or charcoal, and this 
dark surface absorbs the excess of light 
and gives great relief. In an emergency 
one could easily cover the eyes with a 
piece of dark cloth from the clothing, 
leaving minute openings for the eyes, 
and in this way escape; for anything 
which cuts off most of the rays of light 
will protect the vision. The disease is 
the more serious because it necessarily 
occurs when the snow is on the ground, 
which means that the cold weather will 
make trouble for the sufferer if he is 
obliged to remain out over night. No 
doubt this is the explanation of many 
of the instances in which men thorough- 
ly familiar with the country have been 
found frozen to death when snow lay 
upon the ground, but when: no storm 
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had intervened to cause them to lose 
their way. 

I have been told that a similar con- 
dition may be induced by the glare of 
the water, but I have never seen it. A 
desert of white sand under a brilliant 
sun is almost as disagreeable to travel 
over (as far as this point is concerned) 
as snow; butI have not seen any serious 
trouble resulting, perhaps because there 
are none of great extent in this region. 

I have seen many accidents from 
which vision was temporarily lost from 
the bursting of a gun or the explosion 
of a shell when partly inserted into the 
breech of the weapon. Even though 
vision be perfectly restored eventually, 
it is so much impaired for a few days 
that it might make serious trouble in 
finding one’s way to a place of safety. 
The gas once leaked through the breech 
of my shot-gun because of the needle’s 
having punched through the defective 
primer in such a way as to temporarily 
blind me and cause a good deal of 
smarting and burning. I had heard 
the duck at which I had shot fall, how- 
ever, and, noting the location, in spite 
of the difficulty in seeing for a few 
minutes, found it and went home. Such 
a slight accident might at times be most 
serious; as, for instance, when at close 
quarters with a grizzly. I have always 
tried since then to be sure that my shells 
fitted accurately,.so that they would 
neither stick nor leak gas. 

. Next to these causes affecting con- 
sciousness and vision, those affecting 
the organs of locomotion are probably 
the most serious. One with a broken 
arm or collar-bone may travel a long 
way afoot, but with a broken leg it is 
more difficult. A cowboy came to.me 
some years ago who had suffered a 
broken collar-bone from the fall of his 
horse. He fortunately caught him with- 
out difficulty and rode thirty miles to a 
railroad depot, in order to catch a train for 
town, in three hours. This would or- 
dinarily be called pretty fair riding for 
a well man, and, with one arm dangling 
helplessly, it must have been rather 
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severe although the man arrived in good 
order. In one case I knew a boy to 
walk nearly a mile with the small bone 
of his leg broken, but with a serious. 
fracture this would be out of the 
question. If a horse be at hand one 
may travel a long distance under such 
circumstances, although with a good 
deal of pain and difficulty. If the thigh 
be broken, however, few men could 
probably ride far (even if they could 
mount) and crawling would be almost 
the only resource. The shock from the 
fracture of a large bone is severe enough 
to interfere with one’s progress decided- 
ly, however. 

Doctor Hughes of Denver informs 
me that he saw some years ago in North 
Park, Colorado, a man who had suffered a 
fracture of the thigh from being pulled 
sidewise over a log by a fractious young 
horse which he was at the time leading 
through the woods. Realizing that he 
was about to lose consciousness a mo- 
ment after the accident, the man, to 
avoid losing his only hope of rescue, 
tied the lariat to a tree. When he 
emerged from the swoon, he attempted 
to mount the horse; but the latter, 
scarcely broken, was afraid, and the rider 
spent the afternoon in fruitless attempts. 
At length, about dark, he succeeded in 
mounting by getting upon a log higher 
than that over which he had been 
thrown, and, tying himself on, he rode 
ten miles to a place of safety. He 
eventually recovered completely. It is 
needless to comment upon the zerve nec- 
essary for such a performance. 

In a timbered country with a horse 
one might carry a companion on a tra- 
vois, as the Indian carries his baggage, 
but he could scarcely carry himself if 
alone in this manner. 

A great many of the accidents which 
interest us in this connection happen in 
riding horseback. I have twice known 
a boy to thrust his foot through a stirrup 
too large for him and be dragged until 
unconscious as a result. In one instance 
the rider was still unconscious the next 
morning when found, the pony having 
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at last become tired and lain down. 
Many an accident has happened from 
the foot becoming entangled when a 
horse has fallen with his rider. One 
friend of mine held his horse down by 
the head when he knew his foot was 
caught, until he cut the cinches of the 
saddle so as to free himself, and the 
horse arose without it. In another case 
a cowboy drew his revolver and shot his 
horse as the latter started to run with 
him after a fall—the rider’s foot being 
still in the stirrup. In still another, the 
rider held the horse’s head while he 
killed him with a sheath knife. One’s 
thoughts come quickly under such cir- 
cumstances, and probably especially so 
when one realizes that all depends upon 
his own action, 

The riders upon the plains are usually 
averse to riding with a rear cinch of 
horsehair or separate strands of cotton, 
but prefer commonly a web cinch because 
of the danger of tangling a spur in the 
former varieties. The bucking of the 


horse which is apt to follow is of course 


very dangerous. One neighbor of mine 
caught his spur in the mane of a frac- 
tious horse in trying to put his right 
foot across the horse’s neck to ride 
“ side-saddle,” after a ride so long that 
he thought the horse thoroughly tired 
out. The animal ran and bucked but 
the rider held to the horn of the saddle, 
and eventually got out his knife and cut 
the spur-strap. An instance in which a 
cowboy lost several fingers from their 
becoming entangled with the lariat in 
the horse’s mane came to my notice 
some years ago. 

Then, many accidents occur from 
being upset in water, or from sinking in 
quicksand or mire. I alwas try to 
avoid such dangerous ground when 
alone, for fear of just such trouble, and 
especially if my horse is a strange one. 
Many horses, to be sure, are afraid of 
anything but the firmest ground, but all 
have seen horses whose judgment as to 
the footing was more to be relied upon 
than that of many men. When snch a 
horse draws back in a decided manner, 
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I generally try for a new passage. I 
once saw a boy almost disappear in the 
mire with his horse when he had forced 
the latter, a sensible old pony, to try to 
pass a place that in the end proved to 
be impassible. 

There is always the danger of being 
lost in fog or storm, and perishing of 
exposure or starvation. Only the pos-. 
session of a compass prevented my 
lying out one night on the Continental 
Divide, when shut in a by a fog just at 
sunset. I had completely lost my di- 
rection in following a deer trail. I 
think that when in the woods one 
should invariably carry matches and 
a compass, as well as to know enough 
of the stars to locate himself. It seems 
as if cool judgment must forsake many 
persons when lost; for I have known of 
several instances in which one who 
should have been able to have found his 
way has been hopelessly lost in a 
storm, and apparently from fright. One 


_cannot, of course, however, know all the 


circumstances. 

But the most horrible of all accidents 
in this connection are those in which 
the hunter or woodsman gets caught 
under a log or in a trap so that it is im- 
possible to free himself. At times a 
tree falls on a wood-cutter—possibly 
breaking a leg and binding him so 
firmly that escape is hopeless. There 
is nothing but to wait for death by 
starvation under these circumstances. 
Skeletons have also been found in bear 
traps where death evidently came about 
in a similar way. I have read of one 
instance in which a man amputated his 
own foot when so caught and reached a 
place of safety unaided. 

There are scores of accidents wholly 
unavoidable, and they happen to every 
one who lives. The very effort to avoid 
one may render us more liable to another. 
Hunters are at times injured by game 
animals so as to be unable to even crawl, 
even if not killed outright. Within a 
week a man was killed. by a bear in this 
State. But, take it all in all, I do not 
know that the hunter or fisherman is 
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more-exposed to accidents than men in 
many other walks of life, although they 
are apt to be more serious in many cases 
because help is not at hand. 

If one should be bitten by a rattle- 
snake or other poisonous reptile when 
alone, it would probably be best to lay 
the wound open at once if accessible and 
suck it vigorously—in the hope of pre- 
venting the entrance of the poison into 
the system. A bandage above the point 
of injury would be of assistance if it 
were in one of the limbs. If an accident 
caused serious hemorrhage, with parts 
of the clothing one could generally check 
it by pressure, if sufficiently conscious. 
Should one feel the chill which so com- 


MICKLE RUN FALLS. 


Front-facing the east, where the Falls are down pouring, 
A fairy-like rainbow is formed on the spray. 
Beneath it the waters are rushing and roaring 
To the pool, where by moonlight the brown otters play, 
Are rushing and roaring, are dashing and roaring, 
Away to the vale where the eagle is soaring, 


And the blue Susquehanna sweeps down to the bay. 


By the point of the rocks, at the foot of the mountain, 
Foaming over a boulder moss-covered and gray, 
Is bubbling and gushing a crystalline fountain 
Where the red deer are browsing the long summer day. ; 
Are daintily browsing, are warily browsing, 
Above the deep pool where the trout are carousing, 


And the slide of the otter is moist with the spray. 
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monly announces the approach of serious 
acute disease (as, for instance, pneumonia) ~“~i~ 
it would be well to seek a place of safety 
at once, before delirum rendered one un- 
able to do this. A broken limb may 
be rendered much more comfortable if 
a temporary splint can be applied. A 
dislocated bone may at times be reduced 
by the sufferer. I have known of sev- 
eral such instances. 

Fortunately, the man fond of the lone 
tramp in the woods or ride upon the 
prairies is usually full of resources, and 
many a one escapes death when one of 
less ability in this direction would 
perish. 

Denver, Colorado. 


—Nessmuk in Forest Runes. 








BADGER 
BY Jj. V. 


OME years ago, accompanied by 

Mr. R of Chicago, I was 
making a land prospecting trip in Seuth- 
ern Arizona with the usual outfit of 
light ambulance and impedimenta of 
blankets, grub, guns, etc., but with the 
unusual attachment of a pair of mules 
that would run away at every opportu- 
nity, with or without provocation. 

It was near 3 p. m., with the sun at 
its fiercest, and the air quivering with 
heat, while tall dust columns dotted the 
plain and every angle of naked rock on 
the flanking mountains seemed fused in 
the white heat, when the mules drooped 
their ears and dropped into a walk. 
Every possible article of clothing had 
long been cast off, and sleep was fast 
claiming supremacy, when a stirring of 
the grass on a little flat bordering the 
Rio San Pedro attracted my attention. 
Some animal, certainly, for occasional 
glimpses of hair could be seen, but 
what ? 

Passing Mr. R—— the reins and 
grabbing a black snake-whip—otherwise 
completely unarmed—I leaped from the 
ambulance and gave chase. Apparent- 
ly, my approach was unnoticed unti! I 
had reached a point some twenty yards 
or so from the largest dog-badger that 
I had ever seen, and then came.a trial of 
speed. But a badger as a sprinter is no 
match for an average runner, and the 
stinging lash was soon laid on his hind- 
quarters. The programme changed at 
once, for the badger instantly turned 
and charged, with hair erect and mouth 
distended, snorting and hissing—it ap- 
pearing fully as large and ferocious as a 
half-grown bear. The charge was 
readily evaded, and the stinging blows 
soon induced him to again turn tail, but 
only for an instant, as the whip was too 
severe. 
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This game of attack and retreat had 
been carried on for some three or four 
changes, when the badger opened up 
another line of defense by emission of 
the most fetid and oppressive odor it 
has ever been my misfortune to meet. 
The glaring sun, oppressive heat and 
violent exercise had been trying, but the 
addition of this quintessence of vile 
smells fully evened up the chances of 
battle with advantages to the side of 
the strong. 

Mr. R had been calling me to 
get a gun, but that was out of the ques- 
tion, as the quarry would soon have 
been hidden in the river bank, and when 
I asked him to drive down and throw 
me a rope, those cursed mules on closer 
acquaintance, seeing the active exercise 
of the black-snake and getting only a 
faint sniff of that compound vileness of 
odors, started for the Pacific Coast, 
giving Mr. R full occupation until 
my own battle was over. 

The repeated lashing had made the 
badger sick and faint, and I was in the 
same condition—continually skirmish- 
ing to find a windward side to the field 
of battle, and only charging in and 
striking with the loaded whip-stock when 
advantage offered, until finally a lucky 
blow on the end of the snout paralyzed 
my foe. Affairs were then soon con- 
cluded and, with what strength there 
was still in me, I hurried to the river 
to rid myself and belongings as far as 
possible of that vile smell, of which 
even the remembrance at this late day 
suffices to bring on qualmishness. 

I have hunted much larger and more 
ferocious animals before and since, but 
for downright stay-there and means of 
offense and defense, I will give an old 
dog-badger the palm. 

Austin, Texas. 























The great blackbird family is the first 
species to collect in flocks in early sum- 
mer. The young birds of this variety 
attain their full size and perfect plumage 
by the last week in June, and then it is, 
in this section of Missouri, that we ob- 
serve immense flocks of them flying 
about on short journeys. There is no 
class of birds that manifest so great a 
degree of sociability as the blackbirds. 
Have you ever noticed that a solitary 
blackbird seems almost incapable of 
flight?) Should one bird leave the main 
group, it flies with impeded progress 
and is an easy prey to any vigilant 
hawk. Somehow I have observed that 
whenever a pigeon-hawk or other bird 
of prey makes a dash upon a flock of 
birds, there is one, or at times more, that 
separate from the others and are almost 
certain to be singled out and captured 
by the pirate of the air. 


* 
* 


How wonderful are the works of crea- 
tion! Marvels are all around us, and 
we pause and think upon the miracles, 
that encompass us on all sides. There 
is perfection in the largest creature, the 
whale, yet it is not more so in its nature 
than the smallest insect which is less in 


size than a mustard seed. The tiny spi- 
der, which is just visible to the unaided 
eye, exhibits perfection in its constitution, 
and is possessed with the attributes of 
love, anger, industry, providence and 
mechanical skill. The peculiar fluid 
which issues from the spinaret of the 
spider becomes a thread of great tenacity 
after contact with the air, and this thread 
is so soft and delicate as to escape the 
most sensitive touch of the human hand. 
In the calm of summer evenings the 
spider may be observed busily engaged 
in fashionifg its fine piece of skill, which 
in delicacy of structure remains unex- 
ampled by human ingenuity. Some 
classes of web work are woven for the 
express use of a voyage, and are made 
to carry their builders safely and swiftly 
upon long journeys through aerial space. 
Thus the principle shown from the earli- 
est records is prosecuted for the immi- 
gration of the species from one country 
to another. The laws of creation adapt 
means to certain accomplishments, and 
these wonderful workings may be ob- 
served in all things, from planetary 
systems on, down to man, the animals, 
birds, insects and vegetable existance. 
Men should not wonder too much at the 
miracles told of in the bible, for do not 
the ordinary creations of Nature show 
the master work of some great hand 
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divine and are themselves sufficient test- 
imony of some great “First Cause.” 


“hoe, 

To what height is the improved shot- 
gun capable of casting shot to produce 
fatal effect upon wild fowl? A romance 
writer in a recent Sports AFIELD tells 
of killing a goose a hundred yards over- 
head. _I once heard a noted sportsman 
say that certain results with a common 
shot-gun did not extend beyond sixty 
yards in level shooting. Farther than 
that distance there were no certainties 
in marksmanship. This was in the days 
of the hard shooting muzzle-loaders, 
which were probably the equal of the 
present improved breech-loaders in long 
range and efficiency. When it comes 
to shooting directly upward, we come to 
a change in the complection of distances, 


for we are working against gravity at ° 


its best. All things being equal with 
any certain gun, I doubt that a direct 
discharge upward would exceed in dis- 
tance and efficiency sixty per cent of a 
horizontal discharge. I would like the 
views of skilled gunners on this subject. 
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Well, let us take courage.—A partial 
remedy for the English sparrow pest is 
being developed in the presence of the 
Northern shrike or butcher bird. A 
pair of shrikes had their nest in a cotton- 
wood tree near the home of a friend of 
mine, and he said these butcher birds 
destroyed every sparrow around his 


house. 


* 
* * 


One cannot help but admire the per- 
sistency and courage of some creatures. 
This spring a pair of thrushes returned 
to my garden, and soon began spying 
around for a building place. A dense 
grape arbor was selected, the nest was 
completed and three eggs were soon 
deposited init. A sudden storm swayed 
the vines and the eggs were tipped out. 
Then the birds went to work and built 
in a bushy plum tree; eggs were laid, 
and there came another storm which 
wrecked the entire home. The birds 


were silent a day or two, and then they 
began to sing loudly and as sweetly as 
though they had experienced no mis- 
fortune, and in a few more days they 
were busy and happy perfecting their 
third home for the spring time. They 
selected the Osage orange arch over our 
front gateway, and there it is that they 
may be seen devoted at their domestic 
economy. Although they are so near 
that the passer-by might touch them 
with the hand, the brown thrushes seem 
not at all disturbed by any one’s 
presence. JASPER BLINES. 
Alexandria, Missourt. 





HYDROPHOBIC SKUNKS. 





Among the many dangers attending 
campers-out on the Western plains, 
there is none that is held in such dread 
as the bite of a skunk. Tarantulas, 
centipedes, scorpions and _ rattlesnakes 
can be kept at a distance by the pre- 
caution of stretching round the sleeper 
a horse-hair lariat; and while if bitten 
by any one of these there is some chance 
of recovery, and in the case of death the 
end is not as painful as might be sup- 
posed, the bite of a skunk, which is fol- 
lowed by hydrophobia, gives the victim 
no hope, and the death which ensues is 
accompanied by the most intense suffer- 
ing and anguish. 

Why the skunk of the plains should 
be more dangerous that his Eastern 
relative is not known, but some old 
hunters give as the reason that, during 
the years when the buffalo were being 
exterminated for their hides their car- 
casses were left to putrify by the thou- 
sand, turning the country into one vast 
feeding ground for gray wolves, coyotes 
and foxes. Then the skunks had their 
innings and gorged themselves to re- 
pletion—the taint of hydrophobia being 
the result of this surfeit of putrid meat. 
Whether this is so or not, is open to con- 
jecture; but it is neverthelesss a fact 
that the greatest number of deaths 
recorded, due to the bite of skunks, was 
in those years which I have mentioned. 
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Col. R. J. Dodge of the regular army 
was acquainted with sixteen cases, each 
of which proved fatal; and Assistant 
Surgeon Janeway, stationed at Fort 
Hugo, reported in the Medical Journal 
eleven cases, ten of which proved fatal. 
That this great slaughter of buffaloes, 
turning the plains into an immense 
shambles and covering miles and miles 
of territory with putrid meat, resulted-in 
introducing hydrophobia to hundreds of 
wolves is a recognized fact to which old 
settlers frequently refer, and give in- 
stances where gray wolves have come 
dashing into the settlements and at- 
tacked everything in sight. It therefore 





seems reasonable to believe that skunks : 


_obtained the germs of hydrophobia in a 
similar manner. Of recent years, how- 
ever, the number of cases where indiv- 
iduals have been attacked when sleeping 
on the plains by these little pests has 
diminished and the percentage of deaths 
also’has decreased. 

The skunk is a carniverous animal 
feeding. upon mice, birds and insects, 
and when in the neighborhood of a 
chicken-house will help himself to the 
best of the flock. His rambles in search 
of food are generally conducted at night 
time, and it is on these occasions, when 
coming across a sleeping traveller, that 
he will deliberately nibble at the nearest 
member, either an ear or finger. In 
size and appearance he closely resembles 
his Eastern namesake, and uses the same 
means of offense and defense when sud- 
denly approached by an enemy. He is 
very easily killed when run across in the 
country, as, knowing that every one will 
give him a wide berth, he stands his 
ground and, if approached too closely, 
sets in motion an offensive odor that 
once smelt is never forgotten. His vi- 
tality is not great—not more so, in fact, 
than a rabbit’s—and their number, once 
enormous, is rapidly declining as the 
plains are being converted into cattle 
ranges and farms; and the cowboys and 
settlers send a pistol ball after them at 
every available opportunity. 
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An Unfortunate Importation. 


About a year ago, an Englishmen 
travelling for pleasure in the West, 
stopped off at a wayside station in Colo- 
rado and purchased from a ranchman’s 
boy a pair of coyote pups. Thinking 
that he might be able as they grew 
older to make pets of them, he took 
them with him to England and, on his 
return to his home bordering om Epping 
Forest, had them placed in a pen made 
for that purpose. After a sojourn in the 
old country of a couple of months, they 
began to tire of confinement and, gnaw- 
ing a hole in the wood-work of the pen, 
escaped. Epping Forest proved to be 
a safe retreat for them, from which point 
they made excursions at night to the 
neighboring farm yards and lived high 
on English mutton and poultry—doing 
in one week damage to the extent of 
$300 by the slaughter of several coops 
of prize-winning Houdans and Cochin 
Chinas. A reward of £5 or $25 was 
offered for their scalps, and they were 
finally shot after doing damage esti- 
mated at $1,500. 





The Upland Plover. 


In portions of Nebraska.the Bart- 
ramean sandpiper, better known to local 
sportsmen as the Upland plover, is now 
furnishing most excellent sport. 

Taking Audubon as an authority, this 
bird is not, strictly speaking, a plover, 
but is nevertheless closely allied to that 
family. During the latter part of July 
they arrive in great numbers from Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and as far north as 
British Columbia, where are located 
their main breeding grounds. Tempted 
by the grass which has run to seed in its 
ripeness, they stop on their way south 
to enjoy themselves and revel in a wealth 
of food supply, which they only desert 
as the autumnal frosts leave their early 
winter coatings on each blade of grass. 
Then they journey southward to the 
milder climate of New Mexico and 
Texas. 

These birds are to be found chiefly 
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on the upland meadows or the hilltsides 
covered with an abundance of short, 
thick tufts of bunch grass. In the 
northern parth of Nebraska they are to 
be met with in considerable quantities in 
the boundless pasture lands, fallow 
fields and plowed grounds, where, be- 
sides grass seeds, they obtain a plentiful 
diet of grasshoppers, snails and flies. 
It is an exceedingly wary bird and, ex- 
cept when migrating, is rarely met with 
in flocks. Generally flushing at long 
range, it provides ample sport for a gun- 
ner, but being of low vitality, is very 
easily killed—a single pellet often doing 
the work which in other birds would 
take several. In color, it so much re- 
sembles the surrounding ground that it 
is often overlooked as it crouches down 
behind some tuft of grass or lump of 
earth preparatory to taking flight. 


ane 





The Nesting of. the Cow Blackbird. 


In the June number of Sports AFIELD 
Mr. Jasper Blines expresses a doubt 
about the cow blackbird laying its eggs 
in the nests of other species of its race. 
If Mr. Blines will hunt up a reed-fringed 
pond, and spend an hour or two investi- 
gating, he will find in at least a fourth of 
the nests of the larger blackbirds, eggs 
that do not belong there, being smaller 
and different in color from those that 
do; and a little more watching will en- 
able him to detect the little brown-coat- 
ed vagrants in fagrante delictu. 

* 


Numberless blackbird nests can now 
be found along the irrigation ditches in 
this (Logan) county. The birds fasten 
them in the grass, sometimes on the 
ground, sometimes .a few inches above. 
Not finding the tall reeds, in which they 
prefer to build their homes, along the 
ditches, they simply make the best of 
what they do find, and’ seem perfectly at 
home in the grass, though many of their 
nests are ‘crushed under the feet of those 
who happen to walk along the ditch. 

J. W. Van DEvENTER. 
Sterling, Colorado. 
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The Cobra~Di-Capello. 


The cobra is looked upon as being 
the most dangerous serpent known to. 
scientists. So rapid is the poison in 
action which its cruel fangs set percolat- 
ing through the blood of its victim, that 
no antidote has yet been discovered that 
will prevent death. In India they are 
the terror of natives and Europeans alike, 
and it is estimated that six thousand 
Hindoos annually perish from the bite 
of this one branch of the snake family 
alone. Unlike the rattlesnake, which 
rarely invades the interior of a dwell- 
ing house, the cobra is frequently 
found comfortably ensconced under a 
sofa or curled up on the bed. The 
thatched roofs of the bungalows furnish 
him with a quiet, comfortable, resting 
place, and in fact, he is to be found al- 
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. most everywhere, and people are conse- 


quently ever on the lookout for him. 
His one great weakness is a fondness for 
milk, and in giving way to this liking he 
often comes to an untimely end. Having 
crawled into a hole in the floor, perhaps 
to escape notice or in search of rats, he 
is enticed forth by a saucer of milk 
placed near the entrance, and then killed 
with a club. Much has been written 
about his remarkable spring, but in real- 
ity, it, like the spring of the rattlesnake 
and other species, is much exaggerated. 
The truth is that no snake can spring 
forward a greater distance than its length. 
Thus a snake that measures three feet 
six inches can only spring three feet six 
inches from the coil. 


a 


A pLaGueE of large black crickets has 
descended on the Big Horn country in 
Wyoming, and this species does almost 
as much damage to gardens and young 
crops as locusts and grasshoppers. 

picasa 

Reports from various sections in 
Minnesota promise good sport during 
the coming season. Both duck and 
prairie-chicken are plentiful and, notwith- 
standing the hard winter, quail are quite 


numerous, : 
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THE DEER OF COLORADO. 


The deer most commonly encountered 
in the mountains of Colorado are the 
elk, mule deer and black-tailed deer. 
The fitst of these has at one time occu- 
pied a wider range than any of the 
larger game animals indigneous to the 
North American continent. 

At the commencement of the century 
elk were to be found in every State in 
the Union. They were plentiful in the 
Upper and Lower Canadas, and large 
bands roamed over every section of the 
country down as far south as Mexico. 
Like all other game, they are disappear- 
ing before the advance of civilization, 
and while total extinction may be far off 
their numbers are growing less year by 
year. Ofall varieties of deer they are 
the shyest. From the New England 
States they disappeared almost entirely 
at the beginning of the century, and 
twenty years later they had likewise 
deserted Illinois. Recently, a few were 


noticed in parts of Michigan and Minne- 


sota, but they indeed were few and far 
between. Their last retreat—the Rocky 
Mountains—is now the only range 
where a hunter can seek them with any 
certainty of success. In the most inac- 
cessible portions of Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho and Montana they are to be 
found plentiful at times, while British 
Columbia and portions of the Cascade 
Range likewise shelter them, but in 
diminished numbers. Like the white 
man who, leaving the crowded East, 
now finds that the territorial limit has 
been attained and there is not as of old 
any “further West,” the elk also per- 
ceives that there is no unknown country 
to flee to in avoiding the hunter’s and 
frontiersman’s rifle, and consequently, in 
the circumscribed area over which he 
roams, makes up for lack of territory by 
a greater precaution in his movements 
and in the selection of the more remote 
pastures and denser timber for his re- 
treat. Of all deer the elk, in choosing a 
diet, covers a greater range of vegetable 
matter than any other. He is more 
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or less partial to all grasses and 
weeds, and the leaves and twigs of most 
trees found along the foot-hills and in 
the mountains all minister to his appetite. 
They are gregarious in their habits and 
are generally seen in bands numbering 
from five and six to thirty and forty, but 
seldom more; although Lieut. L. B. 
Carpenter, U. S. A., describes herds 
numbering some hundreds which he en- 
countered in Montana in the district oc- 
cupied by the Yellowstone National 
Park. In the rutting season the bucks 
are vicious and dangerous, and contests 
between two of them frequently result 
fatally. “To the victor belongs the 
spoils” is the motto of the bucks, and 
they gather round them a colony of 
does, which they treat in the most un- 
gallant manner imaginable, driving them 
away from the choicest morsels, which 
they eat themselves. ‘The does, on the 
contrary, are extremely affectionate and 
will run. many risks on behalf of their 
young and, owing to the formidable 
manner in which they use their fore- 
paws, they frequently save them from 
the attacks of other animals—a single 
blow being sufficient to kill the stoutest 
dog. The muledeerareevenly distributed 
all through the mountains of Colorado 
and are similar in habits, though differ- 
ing in size and appearance, to the elk. 
They acquired their name from Captain 
Clark, of the Lewis—Clark expedition, 
owing to their unusually prominent ears, 
which are long, thick and clumsy. Like 
the elk, in the hot weather they enjoy 
bathing in the river and wallowing in 
the mud, and swim with a rapidity that 
is remarkable. A doe, in the fall, when 
alarmed, will plunge into the river and, 
accompanied by her fawn, rapidly cross 
to the opposite shore when scared by 
the presence of hunters. Fortunately, 
they stand their ground better than the 
elk, and long after the latter have been 
driven from the country the mule deer 
will remain to furnish sport for the 
hunter and venison for the city folks, 
whose only knowledge of deer is in the 
form of venison. 
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ABOUT SNAKES. 


A California naturalist tells the follow- 
ing of some of the snakes which abound 
in the arid regions of the south-eastern 
portion of that State and Arizona : 

“The side-winder species of rattle- 
snake, so-called because of its peculiar 
method of progression, which is side- 
ways, one end at a time, rather than 
straight ahead like other reptiles, is 
found in great numbers in the hot 
deserts, and during the warmer summer 
nights keeps moving all night long un- 
less it happens to fetch up in a comfort- 
able place like the folds of a blanket. It 
is said that its bite is always fatal. 
Then there is another snake, a foot or 
so in length, which for certain powers 
and peculiarities can challenge the rep- 
tile world. This little snake has a per- 


fect head on either end of its body—not ° 


only that, but during its life-time it 
could and did go in either direction 
without turning, just as readily one way 
as the other. As a reptile it is as com- 
plete a double-ender as one of those 
double-ender ferry-boats, or even more, 
since its reversing gear works quick as 
a flash; and no matter ‘which way it 
goes it has a complete look-out astern 
as well as ahead. It will dart ahead a 
foot or two at a time, then as suddenly 
stop. Then when a cane or stick was 
put in front of its eyes it would reverse 
and dart right back, the other end or 
head first, precisely as if that were the 
only head it possessed and as if that 
were the front end it had depended on 
all its life. Then, when an obstacle was 
placed in front of that end, back it 
would go, the other head first.” 

This is considerable of a snake story, 
and some of the snake editors may not 
believe it; nevertheless, it was given as 
the actual truth by the California 


naturalist. 


* 
* * 


Copperhead snakes have been most 
unusually plentiful this summer both in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, many 
deaths of people having been reported 


who had been bitten by these reptiles. 
In Englewood (N. J.) little. Charley 
Kelly, an eight-year-old boy, was bitten 
in the heel while playing in the field, and 
his leg rapidly swelled until it is almost 
twice its original size, the swelling hav- 
ing reached the thigh and changing the 
color to that of a chocolate hue. It is 
feared that the bite will prove fatal, as 
for some days the boy has lain between 
life and death. 

At Derry Springs (Pa.) Miss Annie 
Brant, who lives at the entrance to 
Ridgeview Park, was bitten four times 
by a copperhead snake on July 18, 
twice in each foot, and her life is like- 
wise despaired of. 

At Greensburgh, (Pa.), Thomas A. 
Seaton, a wealthy farmer, was bitten by 
a copperhead, Sunday, July 6, and died 
three days later. It would’ seem, then, 
as far as snakes are concerned, that the 
far East is as dangerous a place to live 
in as the wild and woolly West. 


THE cROW BLACKBIRD, 


Noticing the articles of Mr. Jasper 
Blines of Missouri and S. R. Ingersoll of 
New York in the June and July. num- 
bers of Sports AFIELD and the little 
controversy they have fallen into, I feel 
called upon to offer my evidence in sup- 
port of the Missourian with respect. to 
that portion of the controversy relating 
to the nesting habits of the purple 
grackle or crow blackbird. That Mr. 
Blines is correct can be established by 
overwhelming proof from Northern Mis- 
souri. In 1870 I was about 16 years 
old and lived with my father upon a 
large farm in Platte county, Missouri. 
Just across the public highway in a large 
corn-field, in front of our residence and 
west of it, stood a gigantic oak-tree 
which had been dead a few years. In 
the upper body and branches of this tree 
were a great many of the excavations 
made by both the red-headed and gol- 
den-winged woodpeckers. The spring 
and summer were very rainy and wet 
and a number of pairs of crow black- 
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birds “pre-empted,” as Mr. Blines puts 
it, the nests excavated in previous years 
by the woodpeckers and reared their 
young in them. I often saw the young 
blackbirds, before they could fly, with 
their heads out of the holes keeping up 
their garrulous and discordant chatter 
all day long. I also saw the old birds 
inhabiting the holes before the young 
appeared, and later saw them carrying 
food into the holes repeatedly while I 
was at work in the field near the tree. 
The old birds were some of them almost 
constantly engaged in battles with the 
woodpeckers, generally with the red- 
headed families, who also had nests in 
newly-made excavations in the same 
tree. There was a large apple and peach 
orchard across the highway just south 
of our residence and the old oak tree in 
question, and a great number of crow 
blackbirds built their rudely-constructed 
nests that same season in the trees 
therein—mostly in the peach trees— 
placing them in the forks formed by the 
convergence of three or more branches, 
a peculiarity of the seedling peach trees 
that have been allowed to grow un- 
pruned. As before stated, the season 
was exceedingly wet and I remember 
many of the young blackbirds in the 
orchard were drowned in the nests. 
This may have caused the disposition on 
the part of the old birds to seek the shel- 
tered homes in the old oak, made by the 
woodpeckers, to be greater than it would 
naturally have been. In the same lo- 
cality, when a boy, I have climbed dead 
trees, smaller than the great oak men- 
tioned above, taken young crow black- 
birds from old woodpecker nests and, 
after examining them, returned them; 
the old birds evidencing their disturb- 
ance while I was handling their young 
by keeping up a querulous chatter near 
me. I have not the time now to search 
for much authority on the question, but 
I learn from the works of Audubon that, 
“in the South the crow blackbird builds 
chiefly in hollow trees ;” and Dr. B. H. 
Warren, who is excellent authority, says 
in his Birds of Pennsylvania: ‘The 


nesting sites of this. species (the crow 
blackbird) vary considerably; on two 
occasions I have discovered their nests 
in hollow trees.” 

There are still a few ruffed grouse 
(Bonasa Umébellus), called by our people 
pheasant, in this vicinity—a pair of old 
ones with fourteen chicks having been 
recently seen in this county (Caldwell). 
They are now very scarce, wild and 
shy; but in my boyhood they were fair- 
ly plentiful here. From the observa- 
tions, and the evidence of older people 
in this vicinity, 1 am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Ingersoll that the sound made 
by the male bird is produced by beating 
the rigidly held wings against a log or 
upon the hard ground of a path or road- 
way. Still, some of those familiar with 
the bird to whom I have talked assert 
that the sound is produced by the bird 
beating the rigid wings in the air, caus- 
ing vibrations. Most of the written 
authority is against this latter opinion ; 
and this beautiful bird, always shy and 
retiring, is now becoming so scarce that 
this question is likely to forever remain 
in doubt, with the weight upon the side 
of Mr. Ingersoll’s views. 

I have been a student of birds in this 
my native State, as well as in neighbor- 
ing States, for some thirty years, yet 
have never known any bird in the terri- 
tory named to deposit its eggs in the 
nest of another bird and leave the young 
to be reared by the foster parent. But 
the cowbird, or cow blackbird is in my 
experience a rarity in this locality; and, 
while I do not doubt Mr. Ingersoll’s 
assertions as to its singular habit (all 
written authority fully supporting him), 
I am equally certain that Mr. Blines is 
honest in his position and that he, like 
myself, an observer of birds, has never 
personally noticed the cowbird or cow- 
blackbird so as to see it abandon its 
young to the care of its neighbors. Mr. 
Ingersoll is likely in the same position 
regarding the purple grackle taking 
possession of and occupying deserted 
woodpecker nests. He has never ob- 
served it, yet it is nevertheless true, to 
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the certainty of which I can support Mr. 
Blines’ evidence and my own by that of 
a great many residents of this locality. 
Witu1AM A. Woop. 
Kingston, Missouri. 


<i 
—_ 





THE woodcock season opened in Illi- 
nois July 4, and in many localities this 
prince of game birds has been found to 
be quite plentiful. In both Illinois and 
Ohio (the season in the latter State com- 
menced July 15) the shooting has been 
reported as good and woodcock more 
plentiful than for the last few seasons. 


— 


The Ruffed Grouse. 


In the July number of Sports AFIELD 
in a controversy between Mr. Blines and 
Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Blines states that 
“the ruffed grouse in drumming does 
not produce the sound by beating him- 
self, a log or other hard substance.” 
Allow me to add my testimony to that 
of Mr. Blines, and with all due respect 
for such recognized authorities as Coues, 
Jasper, Ridgway and Whitehead, to cor- 
roborate Mr. Blines. From personal 
observation I am able to state that 
the noise of drumming is simply pro- 
duced by the air passing through the 
outer feathers of the wings in the rapid 
downward stroke, causing a vibration of 
the stiff feathers. One will notice the 
similarity of sound when the bird is 
flushed to the latter part of the beat. 
At various times since the year 1877 I 
have spent much time examining into 
the habits of the ruffed grouse, and have 
noted on seventeen different occasions 
when at distances of fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five and forty yards with a field 
glass while he was making his tattoo 
the method by which he accomplished 
it. The object glass was 1% inches in 
diameter and a power of twenty diame- 
ters; thus the object looked at twen- 
ty yards off appeared but a yard away. 
Anyone who has tried it knows that it 
requires great caution to get near and a 
painful, long wait at times, for he is more 
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on the gui vive while about to drum than 

any other time of his life, except pos- 

sibly when he is much shot at and mak- 

ing his escape. T. D. Bixiines. 
New York. 





Wild Horses, 

In British Columbia, in that section of 
country lying between the Fraser River 
and the American border, there roam 
several bands of wild horses, each band 
numbering 600 and 800 strong. These 
horses not only eat off the range, 
but are becoming a source of much 
anxiety to the farmers, as they frequent- 
ly entice the domestic horses into their 
ranks—one farmer alone having lost 
several head of valuable animals worth 
between seven and eight hundred dollars 
in this manner. The government, which 
has been appealed to several times in re- 
gard to this nuisance, has farbidden the 
ranch owners killing them, stating that 
they belong to the Indians; but the In- 
dians themselves complain, having them- 
selves lost many ponies which have 
identified themselves with these wild, un- 
tamed cayuses. The ranchmen are now 
demanding that the government allow 
them to make a general round-up of these 
animals, and thus put an end to the 
nuisance without any ceremony. 


<< 
oe 


The island upon which Robinson 
Crusoe was cast adrift is now occupied 
by herds of cattle and some sixty 
swarthy attendants. 

Re EO CE Beef 
The Truth as to Deafness. 

Deafness cannot be cured by local applications, as 
they cannot reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure deafness, and that is by 
constitutional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the Eustachian 
tube. When this tube is inflamed you have a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed deafness is the result; and unless the inflamma- 
tion can be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever. Nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 





AN OLD, OLD STORY. 


There are some tricks ancient and old 
as the hills, that no matter how often 
they havebeen played on gullible human- 
ity, will always find just one other fool 
ready to become their victim. 

Perhaps one of the oldest and most 
ridiculous of all is the “snipe-bagging” 
joke, with which every sportsman is 
more or less familiar—having either 
taken part in fooling some green tender- 
foot, or himself become its victim at an 
early stage of his sporting career. 

I remember some eight years ago, be- 
ing engaged in the service of the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company in 
surveying a branch of their main line in 
Washington Territory. Living in a coun- 
try abounding with ducks and waterfowl 
of all descriptions, much of our spare 
time was spent in shooting. Now, there 
happened to be in our party an English- 
man going by the euphonious name of 
Frederick Vine Bambleton Bambers, who 
posed as an authority on all matters per- 
taining to sport with rod or gun. In 
England he had been reckoned a great 
shot, and was able to give us blarsted 
Americans points on pretty nearly every- 
thing, but when it came to shooting in 
company, we found that his pretensions 
were not at all balanced by his ability; 
in fact, the veriest tyro of us all generally 
managed to bag more ducks in an after- 
noon’s shooting than this. son of St. 
George. But as we were all easy-going 
fellows, we took his excuse, that “It is 


several years since I have had a gun in 
my hands, you know” as sufficient, and 
refrained from poking as much fun at 
him as would have been done in other 
company. That the snipe-bagging joke 
was played on him eventually, was real- 
ly his own fault and no one was to blame 
but himself. With him it was a common 
habit, whenever one of us would return 
from the chase—no matter how ill or 
well-supplied with game we might be— 
to belittle our shooting and to brag of ° 
the thirty or forty brace that never failed 
to fall to his gun—in England. And 
so, in consequence, one evening without 
any preconcerted plan on our part, the 
snipe-hunt was sprung on him. ° It was 
at supper, and one of the surveyors, 
Nielson, leaned over the table and said 
to me: 

“Say, Tom, what is the most snipe 
you ever killed in one day?” 

“Forty-eight; about a year ago on 
the Columbia.” 

“Why,” chimed in Bambers, “I have: 
killed many a time my forty brace in 
the Fen country in England.” 

“Well, you are an expert,” was Niel- 
son’s answer, “but did you ever bag 
snipe in the Indian style?” 

“No; how is it done?” 

“Why, simple enough; one takes a 
grain sack and a bulls-eye lantern and 
stands in a prominent position in the 
marshes while a crowd beats the bushes, 
then the snipe fly straight for the bulls- 
eye lantern, and the holder hits them on 
the head with a short club and they drop- 
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into the sack. Not an exactly sportsman- 
like proceeding but, still, a fellow bags 
an enormous number that way. Tom 
and I were trying to arrange things so 
that we could get off this evening, but 
the trouble is to get a crowd together 
for a night hunt. Do you think, Bam- 
bers, you would care to come along?” 

“Why, certainly; it would be great 
fun; so different from the way we do in 
England. Let me hold the sack?” 

“Well, that’s asking a good deal; a 
man has to have a steady eye and be 
able to strike quick, or he will miss 
much of the game, but we will give you 
a try if you are sure that you can 
manage it.” 

“Oh, I am sure I can do that.” 

“Well, then it is all settled that we 
will have a snipe-hunt to-night. Will 
any of you boys come along?” A 
chorus of affirmative replies arose from 
the table and satisfied us that we would 
have plenty of beaters. 

At about 9 o'clock, the moon being 


hidden by a thick cloud, it was deemed 
a good opportunity to start out, and we 


made for the marshes. The ground all 
around was treacherous and soggy, but, 
having lanterns, we found no difficulty 
in keeping along the slight ridge of 
elevated dry ground that took us into 
the midst of the marshes. Arrived at 
our destination, Neilson, who had taken 
command of the expedition, gave Bam- 
bers the most careful instructions how 
to act in case the snipe came too fast. 
Then the rest of us, five in all, left him 
and retraced our steps. It was no easy 
matter to keep along the dry ridge with- 
out falling off into the muddy waters 
of the marsh, even with the light of a 
good lantern, and I wondered how Bam- 
bers would make it; for he had been 
handed a bulls-eye lantern that had only 
enough ‘oil to last for barely a quarter of 
an hour, and consequently would have 
to walk back in the dark. Presently we 
arrived on the mainland and, mounting 
a little bluff, looked over in the direction 
where we had last seen Bambers. There 
in the distance we caught a glimpse of 
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his fading light being waved mechanical- 
ly up and down, and at last all was 
darkness. Then there rang out on the 
quiet night air a series of shouts and 
shrieks that must have scared all the 
waterfowl within a radius of a mile of 
the lone snipe hunter. After laughing 
at the predicament in which we had left 
our English friend, we returned to camp 
and awaited his return. Hour after hour 
flew by and, as he did not come back, we 
went to bed. I was the last to retire 
and had not more than touched the 
pillow, when:I heard on the balcony the 
well-known footstep of Bambers, and the 
air at once became blue with blasphemy 
as he came nearer to my door. Feeling 
that I was powerless to act, being so 
convulsed with laughter, and knowing 
that with his hot temper he would im- 
mediately make an attack on the first 
one he met who had a hand in his dis- 
comfiture, I cautiously slipped out of 
bed and crawled underneath. I was not 
a moment too soon, for barely was I 
settled in my cramped position than the 
door was flung open an in stalked Bam- 
bers. He groped his way to my bed and 
lifting up the massive cudgel we had 
given him to kill snipe with, let it fall 
with terrific force on the pillow where 
he had anticipated to find my head. 
Then he found that in this case he was 
fooled also and, after feeling over the 
bed he left the room, to meet the crowd 
outside who had assembled to laugh at 
him. As soon as he stepped into the 
light of the next room, I appeared on 
the scene, and the’sight which met my 
eyes was the funniest I had seen ina 
long time. In the middle of the room 
stood the tall Englishman clotted with 
mud from head to foot, dripping with 
water and the slimy ooze squeaking from 
his boots at every step. Streaks of duck- 
weed clinging all around him completed 
the picture, and made him look the most 
outlandish specimen of humanity that 
ever it has been my lot to see. Words 
could not give vent to his anger and, 
after roundly abusing us all as a:lot of 
blackguards, he departed for his own 
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room, threatening all manner of ven- 
geance on the morrow. 

The next morning he would have 
nothing to do with us, and, after break- 
fast took the first train for Portland where 
he laid a report of our conduct before 
the president of the company and like- 
wise threatened to bring a suit for 
damages against us; but I think his 
lawyer must have dissuaded him from 
such a course, as the gentleman upon 
settling down in the real estate business 
was never known to refer afterwards to 
the subject of snipe-hunting. 

Tuomas E. Bootu. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

dented tins 

QUAIL promise as usual, to be very 
numerous in San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, this fall. In fact, all small game 


at this season is as plentiful as ever. 
On the mesas there are quail, cottontail 
rabbit and jack-rabbits without end; 
and the shore from Oceanside to Cor- 
onado Beach is lined with curlew and 
snipe. 


Some California Game Birds. 


One of California’s most delicious 
game birds bears the expressive name 
of “fool quail.” “It is not a quail, at all, 
but a partridge; but there is no mistake 
about the fool part. It lives in the hills 
of Southern California—usually in small 
flocks of about a dozen. It can fly, but 
very seldom does it do so. When 
alarmed they usually buzz round and 
round like a lot of flies, and a club is 
preferable to a gun in killing them. 
Owing to their foolishness they are get- 
ting scarce, but are not by any means 
extinct. 

In the redwood groves the bakakna 
holds court. It is without doubt the 
most beautiful of game birds and the 
most delicious to the palate. The 
famed bird of paradise is hardly more 
beautiful in plumage, but as its favorite 
home is the tops of California’s big trees 
it is hard to kill—the height of the tree 
placing it beyond the reach of an or- 
dinary shot-gun. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


A Pet Caribou. 


The account of a baby caribou having 
either strayed away from or been lost by 
its mother, coming to a farm house and 
being adopted by a domestic cow, is 
given by a correspondent of Forest and 
Stream as follows: 

“On the 29th day of last May my 
son, while looking at our cattle, saw a 
very queer-looking animal sucking our 
heifer, that never has had a calf. Ata 
distance it looked like a rabbit, and it 
was about the size of a large rabbit 
when found. It was about a day old 
from appearances. It seemed weak 
for want of food and could just stagger 
around. He brought it home and seat 
forme. In the meantime my folks had 
sent the boy for a rubber in order to 
feed it from a bottle, but before he got 
back it had drank nearly a quart of milk 
without a rubber and seemed much 
stronger. It followed the boy around 
the yard and around the room. It made 
a noise, a grunting sound, or something 
like a duck—haunk or aunk /—without 
using the lips, probably using the tongue 
slightly, the noise being made in the 
throat. We felt that we were in rather 
an awkward situation, it being close time 
on such animals. Two ladies called one 
evening, just as the cattle were being 
driven intothe yard. Among them was 
the heifer. Immediately the little cari- 
bou went for her again and sucked, I 
should think, five minutes, the two ladies 
clapping their hands and laughing at the 
sight. They said: ‘Keep it by all 
means, and feed it.’ This we have done. 
We thought that if it sucked the heifer 
it might suck our old cow. She is very 
gentle. I had killed her calf in the 
spring and my little girl had got another 
and put on her. I had killed that also. 
The cow let the little caribou suck about 
a fortnight, but as the little fellow grew 
stronger it would put both feet against 
her bag and butt, causing the cow to 
look around in astonishment. I feared 
she might hurt the little fellow, so we 
did not bother to let it suck, as it took 
so much attention three times a day. 
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We now feed it milk from a bucket. It 
seems to be all right and healthy. I 
lead it down into the woods, and it will 
play and caper, but at the least noise 
will start for home. It is a buck caribou 
and the horns are just appearing. Mr. 
Mansur and Mr. White of Houlton 
called the other day and took its photo- 
graph. 


Dove-Shooting. 


The season for shooting doves is now 
open, and many trips into the country 
will be enjoyed by city sportsmen who, 
in half an hour’s ride on the cars from 
Denver, can see all the doves they want. 

Many people who know nothing of 
the sport have an idea that it is wanton 
wickedness to shoot the “gentle dove,” 
immortalized by Biblical reference, and 
dwellers in the East cannot see why it 
should be looked upon as a game bird. 
To all such, a tramp through the stubble 
of some of our great Colorado wheat 
fields will soon convince them that the 
dove, with its quick, undulating flight as 
it rises over a hedge, or some impedi- 
ment to its passage through the air, and 
sinks again beyond, reminding one of 
the swift curving flight of the snipe, is 
well worthy a place in the category of 
game birds. The dove, too, in the 
hands of a competent cook can be made 
a very toothsome article indeed, and 
where is the epicure who would turn up 
his nose at a pigeon-pie? Coming into 
season before quail and the great major- 
ity of game birds have arrived at matu- 
rity, it may be said to commence the 
shooting season, and in reality furnishes 
to a large number of gunners very excel- 
lent sport. 


—-_ 
> 





Wire-haired fox-terriers are becoming 
a very popular breed now in the United 


States. The two latest importations, 
Cribbage and Surrey Janet, bought by 
Mr. H. W. Smith of Worcester, Mass., 
are looked upon as among the best 
dogs of the breed which ever left an 
English kennel. 


A MOOSE HUNT. 


The evening found us in camp, as 
snug as could be, in a small grassy 
plaza in the centre of a poplar grove. 
We were in Northern Minnesota, by 
the way. The bright moonlight, ever 
very beautiful (albeit not what we de- 
sired at that time), was peeping through 
the tall trees. As the time flew we 
were well pleased to see it clouding up 
before bed-time; and, awakening early 
the next morning, were delighted on 
noting that Nature’s great white mantle 
had been silently spread all over the 
country during the night. 

My companion was a friend from the 
city who needed some advice, and as I 
saw how we had been favored by Provi- 
dence and the clerk of the weather, 
I went so far as to vouch for our having 
good fun. 

“Now, Dick,’ I said, “you must 
promise not to speak a word. If you 
see anything, the least whistle will warn 
me and will not alarm the game like the 
human voice.” 

After delivering my warning, we 
packed some provisions and, having 
slung them to our saddles, mounted and 
rode off—keeping our eyes peeled for 
the slightest sign of moose. 

Circling the poplar groves and wind- 
ing in and out, Dick notices from the 
horse a mark in the snow which proves 
to be the trail of two bull moose, leisure- 
ly crossing from grove to grove. A 
whispered consultation ends in Dick’s 
swinging a couple of hundred yards to 
the lee-side of the track which I follow. 
Now on the open, then in the groves—a 
bend here, another a little further on. 
At length some fresh sign. I signal to 
Dick to look ahead and be careful. 
Approaching the next grove, I notice a 
dark spot in the underbrush, but to say 
it was or was not an animal would be 
impossible. Nevertheless, the Winches. 
ter is at the ready and, waving Dick 
around the grove, cautiously approach. 
I see the black object start; then a 
second steps into view; arid both are 
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now watching Dick on the horse. A 
few startled steps and the larger pre- 
sents his shoulders clear of the brush. 
Old fellow, you made a mistake to look 
that way! The rifle cracks, the wel- 
come smack comes back as echo, and 
the monarch and his companion strike 
out for the end of the grove; and soon 
emerge on the open prairie—the big fel- 
low, evidently groggy, soon stands and 
Dick pours lead into No. 2, breaking a 
hind-leg. The old fellow lies down 
amid all the noise and a bullet back of 
the ear winds up his mortal career. 
Dick remounts his horse and gives 
chase to the cripple, and then the fun 
began. The horse, accustomed to chase 
cattle, would not stop, and the vibra- 
tions of the rifle were a cause cf much 
discomfort to one unaccustomed to such 
exercise. The moose labored hard and 
finally turned at bay in some dense un- 
derbrush where Dick, after considerable 
trouble, finally managed to give him his 
quietus. 

We stayed in that camp two weeks 
and found a black bear in his den who 
proved an easy victim, and also killed 
two elk and five deer. It is needless to 
say our city friend became a convert to 
the delights of camp life and vowed 
to repeat the outing annually. Who 
wouldn’t ? JAMES FULLERTON. 

Grant Post-office, Wyoming. 


OO 
Telescopic Sights. 
TELEscopic sights for military rifles 


are no novelties. Mr. C. Fred Lowe 
points out in a contemporary, that Sir 
Joseph Whitworth took a license from 
Colonel Davidson and fitted quadrant 
telescopic sights to many Whitworth 
rifles, which rcndered good service to 
the Confederates in the Civil War. 
Berdon’s sharpshooters, on the Federal 
side, had also telescopic-sighted rifles. 
A squad of sharpshooters with such 
rifles, stationed in a wood 1100 yards 
away, silenced a Confederate battery, 
and kept it practically silent for twenty- 
one days, when it was captured, and 
during that time fifty of the gunners 
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had been killed or mortally wounded by 
bullets in the head or neck. During 
the operations at Suakim the troops 
being much galled by the Arab fire 
from loop-holes, two officers ordered out 
a couple of telescopic sporting rifles, 
which were supplied by a West-end 
gun-maker, but they arrived too late. A 
certain officer in the Indian army pro- 
cured a .44 American sporting rifle from 
the Army and Navy stores; it was fitted 
with telescopic sights by a Iondon 
maker; but instead of using this at 
four legged game, the officer in question 
used it with deadiy effect on dacoits 
who stalked him in the jungle at Bur- 
mah, and he shot, not one or two, but 
scores of them with that one rifle. The 
fact that a battery was silenced in the 
Civil War in America, and scores of 
dacoits were killed in the jungle, where 
no artillery could be available, are stub- 
born things. 
—~>___ 

THE new game law of Missouri places 
an embargo on shipping prairie-chicken 
and quail killed within the State beyond 
its borders and makes it unlawful for any 
express company or railroad company 
or agent of such companies to receive 
for shipment consignments of such birds 
from one county to another, that have 
been killed within the State. The pen- 
alty for violating this law has been 
placed at a sum not less than one hun- 
dred dollars, nor greater than two hun- 
dred dollars. 


—_ 
———_ 


Tue Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
are about to place on the market their 
new repeating shot-gun, which will be 
known as the model of 1893. This 
gun has been designed to meet the de- 
mand for a good repeating shot-gun 
with the sliding forearm movement; and 
the manufacturers assert that this arm is 
safe, easily manipulated and simple in 
canstruction. The magazine will contain 
five cartridges, which with the one in the 
barrel makes six at the control of the 
gunner. The gun is only made in 12- 
gauge and weighs about 734 pounds, 
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Trap-Shooting in Utah. 

In the match shoot at the grounds of 
the Ogden Shotgun Club, July 19, Mr. 
G. L. Becker won from Will Lynch by 
a score of 46 to44. The match was for 
40 singles and 10, pairs blue-rocks, 
from 5 unknown traps. Previously, Mr. 
Becker won the Utah Championship 
from William Dermody, on November 
25, 1892, and has now held it eight 
months. The rules require that it. be 
held twelve months against all comers 
who reside in the Territory. The medal 
was donated by Browning Brothers to 
the individual trap-shooters of Utah and 
is valued at $100. 

After the main match the members of 
the Ogden Club and Lynch shot several 
sweepstakes, the principal of which re- 
sulted as follows: 


Singles. Doubles. 


a 


Brewer 
Twiford 
Gilbert... 
M. 8. Browning 
Lynch 

















6 
4 
8 
8 
9 
9 
7 
5 
7 
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The first prize was awarded to 
Becker, while J. M. Browning carried 
off the cup. 


The Approaching Shot. 


This is really not a difficult shot to 
learn, and may be divided into three 
kinds—the approaching high shot, i. e., 
below the level of the sportsman’s head; 
the approaching low shot, i. e., below 
the head; and the direct shot, i. e., well 
on. The high shot must be made by 
shooting well in front of the bird’s head, 
if fairly close; but if further away-—— 
say, thirty-five to forty yards—less al- 
lowance must be given. Many miss 
these shots by shooting too much at the 
bird, and not swinging the gun ahead at 
the moment of pulling. 

MBER TS Tye Eee 

GROUSE are reported as being plenti- 

ful in Nebraska this season. 
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Shooting Notes. 


The California Schuetzen Club intend 
holding its annual shooting festival at 
San Rafael Park on August 20 and 21, 
The tourndment will be attended by the 
leading rifle shots of Omaha, Chicago 
and New York. Between $2,000 and 
$3,000 will be distributed in prizes and 
a successful meeting is anticipated, as 
some of the finest shots in the country 
will doubtless attend. 


Mr. Walter Winans, the celebrated 
American revolver shot, carried every- 
thing before him in the English matches 
under the auspices of the National Rifle 
Association, held at Bisley. 


The German Sharpshooters’ National 
Schuetzenfest is scheduled for August 
21 to 27, to take place at Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


At Lacon, Illinois, C. A. Bogardus of 
Aurora won his match recently with 
Thomas Malana of Rockford, breaking 
1,000 glass balls with a rifle in 17 
minutes and 15 seconds, breaking the 
record for quick rifle shooting. Mr. 
Malana’s record when he beat Mr. 
Bogardus at Rockford lately, in a simi- 
lar match, was 26 minutes and 40 
seconds. 


= 





It is surprising how popular the last 
few years have become American rifles 
and revolvers in England. For years 
the Winchester rifle and Colt’s revolver 
have been for sale in the stores of En- 
glish gunsmiths, but it is only during 
the last three or four years that the 
the Smith & Wesson revolver and the 
target pistols manufactured by. the 
Stevens people have taken a firm hold 
on the public. Large numbers of the 
22-calibre rifle are now sold under the 
name of “rook rifle,” and the accuracy 
of the Stevens and Colt’s Manufacturing 
Co.’s product has been a revelation to 
English sportsmen. 


A car-load of young elks from the 
Rocky Mountains. were on sale in Chi- 
cago, recently. Bi 





“There is certainly ething in angli 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





g that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 





THOSE TWO BIG TROUT. 


On the evening of the 28th, ultimo, the 
Denver & Rio Grande train No. 5, leav- 
ing the Union Dept at at 8 o’clock in the 
evening, numbered among its passengers 
a fishing party of three—comprising two 
gentlemen to whom I will refer by their 
initials, W. and S. and the writer—bound 
for Anton F. Frank’s ranch on the Rio 
Grande, thirteen miles west of Del Norte. 

After breakfast at Alamosa, we trans- 
ferred to the Creede train, due at Frank’s 
ranch at II a. m., but as W— and S— 
knew of some riffles on the river below 
Frank’s which they wanted to fish, it was 
determined that they shonld divest them- 
selves of their “extras” and, leaving them 
in my charge, get off the train at Gran- 
ger, stop for dinner at Roeber’s ranch, 
and then fish up-stream. These plans 
were faithfully carried out, and resulted 
in a fair catch of fish]for the two—W— 
getting more and larger fish than S—. 
But the distance to Frank’s proved a 
little further than expected, and it was a 
quarter to nine when the two worn-out 
fishermen arrived there. 

Meantime, I had gone on to Frank’s 
and on arrival there found Anton just 
back from the river with a mess of trout 
for dinner. He informed me that there 
had been daily rains in the mountains 


recently and consequently the river was 
roily, and the fishing was therefore poor. 
However, we had dinner in due form and, 
after waiting for a rain-storm to pass 
over, started for the river at about 
a quarter past two and, considering the 
condition of the water, had very fair 
success, but caught no big fish. While 
fishing a riffle north of his house, Mr. 
Frank found a four-pound trout floating 
in the river, which from its appearance 
was one of the numerous victims of 
giant powder to be found all along the 
upper Rio Grande, and handed it to me 
for examination; after looking at it, I 
threw the fish on a gravel bar. Upon 
going back to the house, we found 
supper ready but that W— and S— had 
not yet put in an appearance. As we 
were hungry, we did not wait for them 
to join us, but without ceremony started 
in to do justice to Mrs. Frank’s excel- 
lent supper, and also attended to the 
matter of cleaning the fish we had caught. 
After most of the folks had gone to bed 
W— and S— came in, hungry and com- 
pletely worn out with their long tramp. 
Being more familiar with the surround- 
ings than my friends, I got bread and 
butter, fried potatoes and cold meat out 
of the pantry, and then, taking pity on 
S—’s evident despair at being too late 
for a warm supper, got him some hot 
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coffee and fried some trout, which seemed 
to make him entirely happy, and ready 
to go to bed. 

In the morning W— and S— again 
went down stream and fished it, while 
Anton and I went about a mile and a 
half up the river and fished down, but 
owing to heavy rains during the night, 
the river was muddy again and did not 
begin to clear until nearly noon; conse- 
quently the fishing was poor most of the 
time, but about mid-day we succeeded in 
catching a number of trout that weighed 
from three-quarters of a pound to a 
pound and a half and, as it was almost 
time to quit we met W— and S— on 
the rifflewhere Frank had found the dead 
trout the preceding afternoon. I went 
over to the gravel bar where I had 
thrown it and found it still there, taking 


it to the further side of the riffle and. 


fastening it to one of my flies I put it 
into the rapid water and called to S— 
and the others that I had a big fish. 
After playing it (the fish, as well as W— 
and S—) for a few minutes, I got hold 
of it, but just as I was about to place it 
in my basket, let it slip away from me 
into the water, with W— and S— look- 
ing on. I jumped around and tried in 
vain to catch the big fish, bewailing the 
accident all the while, but of course the 
fish got away. W—and S— very kindly 
sympathized with me and, though Frank 
fully understood the matter, he joined 
with them, and suddenly announced his 
intention of going over ard trying to 
catch a big fish in the same riffle. So 
he walked across and in a few minutes 
found our “floater” and fixing it to one 
of his flies announced in unmistakable 
terms that he, too, had hooked a whale. 
After playing his fish a few minutes he 
drew it in and held it up for exhibition, 
when, lo! he too, lost his big fish and 
came in for a proper amount of sym- 
pathy from W— and S—, in which I 
had to join this time. After returning 
to Denver, I met both of my friends a 
number of times and they never failed to 
reiterate their sympathy with me on the 
loss of my four-pounder and for Mr. 


Frank on the loss of his five-pounder. 
Someiimes W— and S— tells a mutual 
friend about the joke (?) on me; of how 
I lost a four-pound trout by wanting to 
show it off before placing it in my 
basket. 1 think, though, that when they 
read this it will be the first time they 
really know how good a joke it was. 

After the loss of “those two. big 
trout” we had no more time to fish, so 
returned to the house and after a trout 
dinner packed our fish and got ready for 
the homeward bound train, arriving in 
Denver late on Monday, the loss of time 
however, being more than compensated 
by a daylight view of the Grand Cajion 
of the Arkansas—that greatest of all 
scenic wonders to be found on the line 
of any railroad in the United States, if 
not in the world, and regretting only 
that our stay could not have been longer. 

Max GROSSMAYER. 

Denver, Colorado. 

Fisheries Building. 

On an island, banana-like in form, to 
which the shape of its subdivisions is 
configured, stands the Fisheries Building 
at the World’s Fair. It is 1,100 feet 
long and 200 feet wide, The general 
fisheries exhibits is in the central por- 
tion. At each end is a polygonal struc- 
ture. One of these contains the ex- 
tensive angling exhibit, while in the 
other is the aquarium. The latter is 
one of the wonders of the Exposition. 
The great tank, with its glass fronts, 575 
feet in length, holds 140,000 gallons of 
water, wherein innumerable varieties of 
fishes are to be seen. About one-third 
of the aquarium is devoted to the marine 
exhibit. Nothing equal to this aquarium 
has ever been seen in any other exhibi- 
tion. This is, indeed, almost a pis- 
catorial microcosm—at the very least, 
a world’s congress of fishes. The glass 
fronts of the aquaria are over 575 feet in 
length, and as the gorgeous gold-fish, 
tench, trout, bass and other fish dart to 
and fro through the waters behind them, 
will make up a panorama such as can 


be seldom seen. 
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A BACKWOODS EPISODE. 


BY JAMES FULLERTON. 

In the early ’7os, in a small back- 
woods town on the then frontier of 
Ontario, were to be found as jolly a lot 
of young sports as ever paddled a canoe, 
shot a deer or hooked a muskallonge. 
It was our custom on Saturday evenings 
after business hours, to meet at the boat 
house and paddle to some of the numer- 
ous islands that dotted the beautiful 
lake that almost surrounded the village. 

Upon the occasion of which I write, 
a drummer for a jewelry house had 
come to the village that afternoon and 
begged to be allowed to join us in our 
Sunday seclusion. He was a prince of 
good fellows and was cordially wel- 
comed. But he had never paddled a 
canoe. This was a serious drawback, 
as all but one of our boats were either 
birch-bark or very small log canoes, and 
the one in question was used to carry 
our camp outfit. It was finally decided 
to distribute the duffle, and leave our 
guest to handle this boat which, he was 
assured, nothing would possibly upset. 
I often wonder why a new beginner will 
invariably seize the gunwale of the canoe 
in spite of all the warnings to keep his 
hands off. 

It was a lovely, bright moonlight 
night as our little party of four dipped 
their paddles and started for Grape 
Island. The water was like glass, and 
the stillness was only broken as each in 
turn sang a song; and when does a 
song sound better than when drifting 
lazily on a smooth sheet of water at 
midnight? The four miles were made 
slowly owing to the erratic movements 
of our guest, and indeed it is very 
doubtful if daylight would have found 
us in camp had a trolling line not been 
attached to the bow of his canoe. 

The island for which we were steer- 
ing was one of the most perfect camping 
spots I ever saw. Less than a quarter 
ofan acre in extent—fringed several feet 
deep with willows matted together with 
grape-vines, and in the centre a small 
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grassy opening, level as a table. A 
large log had drifted during high water 
so that one end rested on the island 
and the other extended some thirty feet 
into the river, making a fine landing for 
canoes. As the first one landed our 
guest was some hundred yards behind, 
having insisted on “paddling his own 
canoe.” By the time he reached the 
shore we three had the tent pitched and 
fire lighted, and supposing he would 
run up and land as we had done, we 
took no notice until a yell and a splash 
warned us that our friend had taken an 
unpremeditated bath. Instead of run- 
ning alongside the log, he had evidently 
run onto it and was rolled neatly out. 
The water was shallow and he soon 
emerged like a half-drowned rat. A 
roaring fire dried his clothes, but a more 
important matter required attention. In 
his pocket and soaked almost to pulp 
was $800 in greenbacks. It was finally 
decided to spread them in the tent and 
sleep outside; and I'll venture to state 
that few tents have ever been carpeted 
with so valuable and withal so frail a 
carpet. 

It was with difficulty we induced our 
friend to re-enter the canoe for a troll in 
the morning, but the sight of us pulling 
in the muskallonge overcame his timid- 
ity and he soon became champion fish- 
erman of the party by hooking a fish 
weighing a trifle over 35 pounds. His 
excitement knew no bounds, and but for 
the timely assistance of one of the boats 
he would have gone head-first in to 
meet the fish. 

Like all good times among beautiful 
scenery and jolly companions, this out- 
ing passed into history with stories, 
singing and fishing as only lovers of 
Nature and genial companionship can 
enjoy. Sunday evening found us back 
at the village, with renewed vigor for 
next week’s work and a nice lot of fish 
to distribute among our friends. 


Suckers have been plentiful in the 


South: Platte recently. 
report big catches. 


Denver anglers 
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The Mackerel Industry. 


According to Norwegian records mack- 
erel were an article of commerce as early 
as the year 600, and how many thou- 
sand years before that no one knows. 

The Irish fishery for mackerel as fol- 
lowed on that coast by English, Dutch, 
French and Spanish fishermen, has been 
carried on for 600 years, at least, and how 
much longer can only be a matter of con- 
jecture. 

As salt and its curative properties were 
known to the ancients, the use of salt 


fish probably dates back to the first in-' 


habitants. 

The bulk of the mackerel used in this 
market for several years past, since the 
partial failure of the catch on our coast, 
has comprised shipments from Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

These fish, while of good size, lack 
flavor and quality, as a rule are tough 
and dry eating, and bear no comparison 
to the genuine shore mackerel which are 
caught off our Maine coast. Why these 
fat shore fish are so superior to foreign 
mackerel can only be accounted for on 
the theory of difference in feed, and tem- 
perature of water. It is an established 
fact that shore mackerel caught off the 
Maine coast are the most delicious fish 
obtainable. They are always sweet, fat, 
juicy and rich in flavor, due beyond ques- 
tion to the fact that the feeding grounds 
where the fish are caught furnishes a 
variety of food that gives them the pecu- 
liar and delicious flavor for which they 
are noted. 





Do Fish Hear? 


Upon many occasions I have heard it 
stated that fish cannot hear sounds that 
are made in the air from the banks of a 
river or lake, and are only susceptible to 
such a noise when it causes a vibration 
in the water. I have often heard it dis- 
puted also that fish cannot hear the foot- 
steps of any one walking over a rocky 
or shingly beach. 

Living in Minnesota, my observations 
have been mostly confined to lakes, and 
I am inclined to believe that this sup- 


position is correct from the following ex 
perience: 

One afternoon I was sitting alone in a- 
boat on Lake Chisago. The boat was 
anchored some distance from shore and 
I was waiting to get a shot at a few snipe 
that flew up and down the bank. Pres- 
ently, on looking over the gunwale I 
noticed a pair of pickerel almost motion- 
less in the water, just moving their fins. 
The question came to my mind at that 
moment in regard to their hearing 
capacity, and I discharged my gun over 
the opposite side of the boat, so that 
they could not possibly see the flash and 
smoke. Immediately they darted off so 
quickly as to leave no doubt in my mind 
that something frightened them, but 
whether this was caused by the vibra- 
tion or merely the sound, I could not 
tell. 

The following morning I saw some 
perch in the same lake in a deep pool, 
moving along leisurely, close under the 
bank and I fired my revolver; this had 
no effect on them, whatever, and on re- 
peating it several times, they did not 
move away. I consequently thought 
that fish could feel the vibration caused 
by sound through a boat, but not feel 
the same vibration when the shooting 
took place on the banks. Could any of 
the readers of Sports AFIELD enlighten 
me on thé subject? E. G. Rowe. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Satmon fishermen on the Hudson 
River are enjoying good sport. On 
July 18, at Mechanicville, two anglers 
caught seven weighing in the aggregate 


100 pounds. The largest of the lot was 
captured by Louis Bouchard and 
weighed 18% pounds. In his efforts to 
land the fish Mr. Bouchard, who was 
standing with his foot on the gunwale of 
the boat, overbalanced himself and fell 
into the river. Hanging on to the line, 
however, he and his fish were rescued 
by a friend, and Mr. Bouchard over- 
looked his wetting in the knowledge 
that his cacth was the largest by a 
pound ever caught in the Hudson. 
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FISH NOTES. 


It is said that the the fishing is un- 
commonly good this year in all the 
streams of the Adirondack Range—both 
bass and lake trout being unusually 
plentiful. 


Two gentlemen, while trolling in 
Monterey Bay, California, on July 16, 
made a catch of twenty-one salmon be- 
tween them, weighing 286 pounds—the 
largest weighing thirty-six pounds. 


The proposed fish-way at the Oregon 
City Falls, Oregon, will be a complete 
affair, costing in the neighborhood of 
$6,000 and will be cut out of the solid 
rock. 


The Chicago Fly-Casting Club have 
fixed upon August 9, the anniversary of 
Izaak Walton’s birth, as the day upon 
which they will hold their first annual 
outing and banquet at Momence, on 
the Kankakee River, Illinois. 


The greatest depth under water ever 
reached by a diver is said to have been 
attained by Capt. John Christiansen, who 
recently went down a distance of 196 
feet below the surface at Elliott Bay, 
Washington. He remained at that 
depth in his armor for twenty minutes 
without experiencing any ill effects from 
his exploit. 


Mr. A. Landmark of Christiania, Nor- 
way, the Royal Fish Commissioner of 
that country, was quite recently a visitor 
to the Minnesota lakes. He is at 
present in the United States for the pur- 
pose of making a study of American 
fishes and fish culture. In his opinion, 
the Norwegian streams are too cold for 
the successful propagation of American 
fishes. Brcok trout and black bass 
were introduced there some time ago, 
but too recently to form an idea as to 
the result. 


AFIELD. 


At the Chicago Fly-Casting Club’s 
tournament, held at Washington Park 
on July 13, Mr. E. E. Wilkinson won 
all the events. In the first contest, for 
accurate fly-casting, the distance being 
50 feet, E. E. Wilkinson won with an 
average of 79% feet. Mr. J. E. Isgrigg, 
second. In the second contest, long- 
distance fly-casting, E. E. Wilkinson 
was first with a cast of 66 feet; J. M. 
Clark, second, with 65% feet. In the 
third contest, for long-distance and ac- 
curate bait-casting, Wilkinson was first 


-again, with an average of 99 9-10; dis- 


tance, 135% feet. F. B. Davidson, 
second; average, 99 I-5; distance, 128 
feet. 


On July 8, Deputy Game Warden 
Cooley, in company with two police 
officers of St. Paul (Minn.), arrested 
John Paschilka and his son Joseph for 
illegal fishing. These two men have 
repeatedly violated the fish law in re- 
gard to seining and, being armed, have 
defied the wardens to arrest them. 
Warden Cooley, who on several occa- 
sions had been bluffed, at last caught 
them asleep in bed. They are now held 
awaiting trial on the serious charge of 
resisting an officer in the execution of 
his duty, and when this is disposed of 
the Fish Commission will make it inter- 
esting for them on the charge of vio- 
lating the State fish laws. The nets 
with which they carried on their illegal 
work will be destroyed by the commis- 
sioners, and the two Paschilkas are 
liable to learn that it pays better to be 
law-abiding citizens than poachers. 


Mr. Orvis in his “Fishing with the 


Fly” states: ‘Experience satisfies me 
that you should use your reel on the 
upper side of your rod, with handle to- 
wards the right—because the weight of 
the reel so placed holds the rod in 
proper position without your giving it a 
thought, and your right hand finds the 
reel handle without trouble; because 
your reel is thus entirely out of the 
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way of your arm; because, with the rod 
always in proper position, your left hand 
finds the line every time, to draw it from 
the reel when wanted for a longer cast; 
because, with the reel on the under side, 
the rod is always exactly balanced, and 
you will not have to grasp it with any- 
where near the force required with the 
reel on the upper side. 


A FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


It was not my fault. I had fished the 
Gunnison all the forenoon, had taken a 
square meal at noon, and a square nap 
after the meal; but not being satisfied, I 
was lying awake, courting slumber. The 
next room must have been separated 
from mine by the thinnest of partitions. 
A sweet voice said: “What a beautiful 
babe! Hello, Jack! Where did you 
‘come from ?” 

“Oh, I just dropped down. Say, 
Nellie, I tell you that I am in the mar- 
ket, and some fair damsel is going to 
have me.” 

“Well,” said another, who proved to 
be Nellie’s married sister, “how long 
will you wait for Nellie—two years ?” 

“No, I'll be hanged if I do, but I will 
wait a while.” 

“Well, my sister Nellie has had a 
dozen offers from good men during the 
last two years, to my certain knowl- 
edge.” 

“Ha,” says Jack, “I guess it is a 
stand-off between us in that little mat- 
ter.” 

“Ah, but Jack,” says the interested 
married sister, “you are no good for a 
husband—you would drink up every- 
thing you made.” 

“That’s just where you're off,” said 
Jack, his manly voice expressing his 
earnestness; “I tell you I know how to 
take care of awoman. Look here, Nel- 
lie, I have got $500 coming to me in 
cold cash on the 5th of next month. 
Now, ain’t that a strike for a young 
couple to start in with? Besides, it is 
not every man has such a start in life. 
Beside that, I am going up to Gunnison 


- Nellie. 


to get a job in the quarries where they 
are going to take out granite for the 
State Capitol at Denver, and I shall get 
a job there at three and a half a day, 
and will live at Gunnison. Just think 
of it!” . 

“Five hundred dollars, indeed!” quoth 
the married sister. ‘“ Why, Jack, when 
you get that money you'll go to Denver 
and blow it in in just one day.” 

“ Blow the devil,” quoth Jack. “Why, 
I can go to Denver with that money 
and stay two weeks and come back 
with more money than I took with me. 
I say, Nellie, I have ordered a nice suit 
of clothes at Denver that will be down 
here in a few days, and it will be my 
wedding suit—if you just say the 
word.” 

“Ha, ha, ha; he, he, he,” laughed 
“TI say, Jack, when I get mar- 
ried I shall be dressed in white. What 
do you say to that ?” 

“T always liked white,” said Jack, 
“especially for a bride. That will suit 
me. Say, Nellie, how are you fixed for 
a wedding outfit?” 

“Well, that don’t matter,” quoth Nel- 
lie, “for I shall furnish my own wedding 
dress. It ain’t much of a woman that 
can’t get together her wedding outfit.” 

“Now, Nellie, just you listen to what 
I am about to say; and I am going to 
say it right out in meeting. I am 
coming over here on the fifth day of 
July to pop the question to you right 
straight, and don’t you forget it. You 
look for me on the fifth day of July, for 
I'll be here and I'll pop the question to 
you on that day, right out of doors, if 
necessary; and I want you to-say Yes. 
Remember that, now, I will pop to you 
on that day; and if she goes Demo- 
cratic, why, it is all right; but if she 
goes Republican, then there’s two of us 
happy. Good-bye,” and away went 
Jack. BaMBoo 


P. S—I think she will go Demo- 
cratic; but Jack is:a man for ’a that. 
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A Return to Puritanism. 


A relic of by-gone ages, when the 
will of the church was supreme and 
men’s lives were made miserable in an 
attempt to conform to the straight-laced 
ideas of strict Sabbatarians, is making 
itself felt much to the annoyance of 
New York anglers. The old blue-laws 
have a modern rival in the field, and the 
elect have promulgated the decree that 
fishing is prohibited on Sunday. The 
idea that the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath does 
not seem to prevail in New Jersey, the 
legislature of which State passed an act 
during the last session prohibiting fish- 
ing on the Sabbath. Such an act is 
about on a level with those old laws 
dealing with witches, and in an en- 
lightened age makes one fear that the 
world is not progressing as fast as some 
enthusiasts would have us believe. That 
New York anglers will calmly sit down 
and obey such a ridiculous law without 
a protest, is unlikely; and many, whose 
only recreation and amusement consists 
in retiring to some secluded spot on 
Sunday and spending the whole day in 
one of Nature’s retreats by brook and 
stream, will create quite an exciting 
time if the officials attempt to arrest 
them for violation of the Sunday law. 

While some anglers have a great 
respect for the church, such an action 
as this is very likely to dispel all feeling 
of reverence, and in the end do more 
harm to the cause of religion by creating 
a feeling of contempt and ridicule for it 
than anything else. It is needless to 
say that, if enforced, the law will be 


speedily repealed. 





Forest and Stream has a description of 
a novel device consisting of an attach- 
ment which can be affixed to a fishing 
pole and which indicates or records every 


nibble as well as a bite. The line runs 
over a dial journal in such a manner as 
to raise or lower the dial, thus pointing 
out not only the number of nibbles but 
the variety of fish desiring to leave the 
water. All the fisherman needs to do is 


AFIELD. 


to look at the indicator when he hears 
the alarm bell, and if the fish is of such 
variety and size as he desires he simply 
pulls it out and sets his hook again. If 
the variety or size does not suit him he 
simply “presses a button and the fish 
does the rest.” The whole is neatly in- 
closed in a glass case. On the opposite 
side is another indicator showing the 
weight of the captive fish. The device 
recorded forty pounds on the trial test as 
applied in the presence of witnesses and 
in the Okaw’s muddy waters. 


A Monster Trout. 

Perhaps the largest brook trout ever 
caught is the one sent by the daughter 
of Major Ronan at the Flathead agency, 
in Montana, to Mr. Anson Gorton at 
Chicago, an account of which was pub- 
lished in the Missoulian at the time. 
The little girl is known to the Indians 
as “Sunbeam,” which will account for 
her being claimed as an Indian maiden 
by the Chicago /nter-Ocean, which pub- 
lishes the following : 

“The big brook trout from Montana, 
sent to Mr. Anson Gorton by a little 
Indian girl, and given fame by this 
paper last fall,is dead. But it still lives. 
It has been mounted by R. A. Turtle 
and will soon be on exhibition at the 
World's Fair. No fish was ever destined 
to have a finer mummy. It now reposes 
in Smith’s fish market at South Water 
and Dearborn streets. Anglers stroll in 
by the dozens every day, wildly protest- 
ing that no snoot of a brook trout ever 
grew thirty-three inches away from its. 
tail. Then they take a look at the 
mounted fish and go away and think a 
long while to themselves. 

“When the fish was first noticed by 
the Jnter-Ocean an avalanche of objec- 
tions rolled in all the way from Maine 
to Washington protesting against the 
report of a brook trout weighing 13% 
pounds. Several Waltons appeared 
with stories of brook trout even larger 
than this, but no one produced a fish in 
proof of his assertion. Anson Gorton’s 
brook trout remains the greatest in ex- 
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istence; that is, in a mummified state 
and out of water. There is no doubt 
that it is a brook trout. Doctor Hen- 
shall, fish commissioner from Washing- 
ton, has seen it and says it is a brook 
trout. More than that, he enters the 
astounding information that it is 200 
years old at least. The idea of a trout 
200 years old shivers the mental equi- 
poise of most fishermen. The idea of a 
fish that must have been a great, great, 
great grandfather. when George Wash- 
ington did up the cherry tree, permit- 
ting itself to be yanked out of the water 
by a broomstick and.a leather thong 
when there are so many elite fishermen 
tramping around the mountains with 
ninety-dollar rods and automatic reels, 
would melt the heart of a villain. It 
has been urged that this fish is a cross 
between a salmon and brook trout, and 
many have accepted that theory. But 
Mr. Turtle, the taxidermist, says the fish 
had no trace of the salmon tribe.” 


_ 





Strange Fish. 
Catching minnows with a pin-hook 
was a pleasant youthful pastime back in 


Nebraska. In California, minnows six 
feet long are found in the Colorado 
River, but differing in size only from our 
two-inch pin-hook acquaintances. 

Perch that produce their young alive 
—viviparous instead of oviparous—are 
found in some California rivers. But the 
fish of California is the golden trout of 
Whitney Creek. This stream rises on 
Mount Whitney and, for some unknown 
reason, the royal family of the trout 
kingdom have established their court in 
its clear ice-cold waters. The natural- 
ists describe its color thusly: “The 
base-color is a red-gold. Down the 
spine this, rich color shades into a 
brown, but there is still the glint in it. 
The belly, from the gills to the tail, is a 
brilliant carmine—not a pale, intangible 
red, but a regular rose color. The fins 
are golden at the base, but darken 
towards the edges and are tipped with 
that same vivid carmine. _ From the 


spine, at intervals equal to their width, 
transverse bars of pale purple drop al- 
most to the belly. The head is brown- 
ish on top, pale gold on the sides and 
pink below.” And this piscine monarch 
has truly kingly courage. No king 
ever made a. harder struggle for king- 
dom anc life than does he: when he un- 
wittingly swallows the tempting fly and 
cruel, hidden hook. 


———__ 


WHILE hauling up his trawls in 130 
fathoms of water, Charles Fairweather, 
of the schooner He/enx G. Wells, of Glou- 
cester, brought up a lobster’ weighing 
20 pounds. a 


<> 
eo 





One of the most enthusiastic fisher- 
men in England is Sir John Millais, the 


- great portrait painter, who spends many 


months annually in the highlands of 
Scotland in pursuit of trout and salmon. 
Sir John is an angler of no mean order, 
and is looked upon as quite an authority 
by followers of the gentle art. 


——————j»,.___ 


In a pool in the Conemaugh River, 
near Pack Saddle, Pa., the -4merican 
Field states that there lives a monstrous 
pike. which successfully eludes all at- 
tempts at its capture. It is claimed that 
the fish is about eight feet in length, and 
its weight is estimated at one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. Within ten 
days nearly five hundred people are 
reported to have sought to capture the 
fish, unsuccessfully, and so much notor- 
iety has it gained that the Fish Warden 
has been obliged to keep a constant vigil 
to see that no illegal means are taken to 
catch the monster. 

tne iy 
WORLD'S FAIR BUILDINGS—No, 2. 
THE WOMAN'S BUILDING. 


Just south of the fifty-ninth street entrance. Dimen- 
sions, 200 by 400 feet. Cost, $140,000. Every lady should 
visitit. Dont forget that the Union Pacific offersits patrons 
the choice of two routes to Chicago—one via Kansas 
City and the Chicago and Alton Railway; the other, via 
Omaha and the Chicago and North-western Railway. 
The best service and rates as cheap as any line. No 
change of cars en route either way. Ticket office, 1708 
Larimer street, Denver. 





FAMOUS DOGS OF FICTION. 


Permit me to supplement the mention 
of dogs in fiction by Mr. Dalziel in your 
July number and, as I must have missed 
the article by Hildebrand—which Mr. 
Dalziel replies to—I may repeat dogs 
that Hildebrand had mentioned. In 
addition to the dogs in Dickens men- 
tioned by Mr. Dalziel, is the bull-dog 
in “Oliver Twist” and the nondescript Di- 
ogenes in “Dombey & Son.” Captain 
Marryat mentions dogs of more varieties 
than any other novelist I know of. In 
“Settlers in Canada” we have the mastiff, 
greyhound, fox-hound, bull-terrier and 
terriernamed. In “Peter Simple” a mastiff 
is brought on the scene in Belgium (of 
course the heavy type of boarhound is 
the animal meant) and in the same work 
that immense liar Captain Kearney men- 
tions his aunt’s “fat pug.” The pointer 
is mentioned in “King’s Own”; the New- 
foundland in “Jacob Faithful”; bobtail 
sheep-dogs in “Midshipman Easy” (this is 
not generally recognized, but if you will 
refer to the inimitable scene between 
Mr. and Mrs. Easy over the naming of 
their son, you will see that nothing but 
the bobtail sheep-dog could be meant), 
shepherd dogs in“ Masterman Ready” and 
it is evident here that collies were meant) 
the general utility dog of olden-time in 
“Children of the New Forest” and the 


“cussed brute” in the renowned Snar- 
leyow. 

I cannot remember of G. P. R. James 
ever making noteworthy mention of 
dogs; which is the more remarkable 
from his being an ardent dog-lover—al- 
ways keeping a number of them about 
him, and on one occasion he drew a 
picture of himself surrounded by a 
variety of dogs and inscribed it “The 
Author of Richelieu and Many Tails.” 

Mr. Dalziel is eminently right in put- 
ting Scott’s description of the hound of 
the Knight of the Leopard at the head 
of all descriptions of dogs in fiction, but 
I cannot remember that Scott ever at- 
tempted to describe any breed other 
than deerhounds. Certainly in “Guy 
Mannering” the terriers are not described 
at all. 

Mrs, Florence Marryat Church’s de- 
scription of two of her father’s dogs is 
most realistic, and with all reverence for 
Sir Walter Scott, I cannot admit that 
his description of Sir Kenneth’s hound 
excels these bits: 

“These dogs, great pets of his, were 
two very beautiful, but utterly useless 
creatures. Zinny, a large-eyed black- 
and-tan spaniel of the King Charles 
breed, with a broad, short head weighed 
down by a combination of humility and 
length of ear, who never dared to tres- 
pass beyond his master’s boots, but from 
that lowly position languished and 
cringed and rolled over, a deprecating 
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mass of stupidity and floss silk; and 
Juno, a tiny black Italian greyhound, all 
spring and activity, with slender limbs 
and almost hairless skin, who would leap 
upon the author’s. table and indulge in 
a wild scamper over his papers, and when 
rebuked for her forwardness, creep under 
his coat and lie there blissfully content.” 

These descriptions were written over 
ten years since, and I do not know 
whether Mrs. Church then took the 
rank as a fancier that she now does, but 
I think both descriptions may be relied 
on as fairly accurate. I commend the 
account of the Italian greyhound to Mr. 
Dalziel, as he notes in the last edition of 
“British Dogs” that a certain noted 


early sire of the breed was black and’ 


that he had never seen that color. Mrs. 
Church notes that the toy spaniel she 
described was given by Captain Marryat 
to Annie Thomas, authoress of “ Dennis 
Donne,” etc, but whether she carried on 
her early love of dogs, or mingled them 
in her works of fiction, I know not. 
Hulton, Pennsylvania. W. WADE. 


A Brace of Flyers. 


During a recent canvass of the North- 
west one of Sports AFIELD’s editors 
was pleased to note how strongly and 
rapidly the greyhound interest is grow- 
ing in that section. Especially is this 
the case in Minnesota and the two Da- 
kotas. Montana, as we all know, has 
long harbored within her borders some 
of the country’s most prominent cours- 


ing men who have ever striven to main- 
tain a high standard for their favorite 
sport. 

While in Minneapolis last June the 
writer had the good fortune to meet a 
strong greyhound advocate in the person 
of Nelson P. Whiting, and the accom- 
panying sketch shows two of his best 
ones—namely, Touchwood III. and his 
comely running mate Innocence. Touch- 
wood III. is a son of Thornwood (own 
brother to Troughend, who once divided 
the Waterloo Cup with the great Fuller- 
ton). Both of these fine animals were 
imported by Mr. Whiting from the ken- 
nels of Christopher Reed of Ponteland, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne,England. When 
we saw the pair they were about to be 
put in running trim for the much-talked- 
of Huron Meet; and, as they trace in 


‘their line such dogs as Greentick, Toledo, 


Burning Shame, and Lance MacPherson, 
it is only reasonable to look forward to 
one or both of them making a decidedly 
good showing when speeded, with other 
famed flyers, after the festive, long-eared 
and elusive jack-rabbit of the Dakota 
prairies, 


<< 





Common lard is the latest antidote 


for strychnine poisoning. In Texas, 
where the drug is used for wolves, dogs 
often get it and lard is the principal anti- 
dote used. The mode of treatment is 
simply to stuff all the lard down the 
dog’s throat you can as soon as the 
symptoms are noticed. 
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ESKIMO DOGS AS RETRIEVERS. 





A correspondent, in the June number 
of Sports AFIELD, writes a very favor- 
able account of the retrieving properties 
of an Esquimaux dog. When hunting 
in the vicinity of Tia Juana, Mexico, he 
states the great trouble which the dog 
experienced was due to the heat, and 
his long, thick coat, from which exuded 
an unpleasant odor. 

Captain Brown, in his description of 
the Eequimaux dog (Canis Borealis) re- 
fers to it as “not quite so large as the 
Newfoundland. The shape of the head 
is much like that of a wolf, with short, 
erect, pricked ears and large, fierce eyes; 
he has immense bone in the fore-legs, 
with great strength in his loins—two 
essential qualities for the purpose of 
draught.” He further states that they 
were prostrated and useless for any pur- 
pose in the mild climate of England, 
and I should think far more so in Mex- 
ico, as the climate is hotter. I have 
never known them to be used in any 
sporting capacity except by the Esqui- 
maux when chasing the polar bear. 
When shooting ptarmigans in the arctic 
regions, if any of our Esquimaux dogs 
were around they invariabiy retrieved 
the bird and safely bagged it into their 
stomach, feathers and all, before you 
could stop them, with a celerity quite 
astonishing. 

When on our sleigh journeys over 
the frozen sea with dogs, we always 
made it a rule never to leave the dogs’ 
harness, mits. straps or mocassins lying 
round, for if we did, even for a few 
minutes, they very quickly disappeared 
into the capacious maw of some of the 
team. No matter how well fed, Esqui- 
maux dogs are always in a chronic state 
of hunger. 

There is a dog frequently seen in 
Canada called an Esquimaux dog, or 
Indian dog, by some, that is used by 
the Indians in the northern part of the 
Dominion and in the Hudson Bay coun- 
try. It is not so large or powerful an 
animal as the true Esquimaux dog, and 





is more fox-like in its appearance. I 
have owned these dogs; and if trained 
by an Indian before you get them you 
can never teach them to distinguish 
domesticated fowl from wild. When 
given their liberty and allowed to follow 
you, they will kill ducks, hens or geese, 
and you cannot prevent them. No 
amount of scolding, or the whip, will 
have any effect, and for this propensity 
I had to part with them. They are 
greatly esteemed by backwoods pot- 
hunters, and used for treeing partridges 
(Bonaso Umibellus). They are also very 
good to retrieve ducks from out of 
weeds or water; they will also run deer 
as true as a hound. L. BREWE. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The International Coursing Meet. 


The following are the programme and 
conditions of the International Coursing 
Meet to be held at Huron, South Da- 
kota, on October 3: 

Thc Columbus Cup, for sixty-four or 
less, all-aged greyhounds at $50 each, 
to which will be added $2,000. Win- 
ner, $2,000; second, $1,000; third and 
fourth, $250 each; four dogs, $80 each; 
eight dogs, $50 each. 

The Columbus Purse, for thirty-two 
dogs beaten in the first round of the 
cup. Winner, $300; second, $100; 
third and fourth, $50 each; four dogs, 
$30 each. 

The Columbus Plate, for sixteen dogs 
beaten in the first ties of the cup. Win- 
ner, $200; second, $80; two dogs at 
$40 each. 

The entry fee is $50. Ten per cent 
will be deducted from the winnings in 
the Cup and Purse, and 5 per cent from 
- the winnings in the plate, for expenses. 
Nominations may be taken upon pay- 
ment of $25 each, at any time prior to 
September 1, 1893, at which date the 
balance of entrance money will be pay- 
able: Nominations may be sent to J. 
Herbert Watson, chairman, 26 Court 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It is expected that arrangements will 
be made with the railroad company for 
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a rate of one fare for the round trip. 
Good accommodations can be obtained 
at Huron at reasonable rates from 
hotels. 

The meeting will be run under the 
National Greyhound Club rules, which 
are substantially the same as the rules 
of the National Coursing Club. The 
officers are: Judge, Roger D. Williams 
of Lexington, Kentucky; slipper, John 
Brett. The committee consists of the 
following: J. Herbert Watson, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; John R. Price, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; A. J. Cattanach, Denver, Colo.; 
J. R. Dickson, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Horatio Nelson, New York City. 





Dog Sense. 


An instance of the ignoble purpose a 
dog’s intelligence may sometimes be 
made to serve, was recently brought to 
light in a London police court. The 
plaintiff, a young lady, said that as she 
was walking along the Kensington Park 
Road, with an umbrella in her hand, late 
the previous afternoon, she noticed a 
dog running behind a trap which was 
coming toward her. The dog ran up to 
her, seized the umbrella in his mouth, 
and shook it so that she loosened her 
grasp. He then made off with his spoil 
in the direction of the trap. Several 
witnesses corroborated this testimony, 
and the constable who arrested the 
driver of the trap found, on searching 
the vehicle, seven umbrellas, including 
the one identified by the plaintiff. Sev- 
eral other cases of dogs being trained 
for similar purposes were brought to the 
attention of the magistrate. 

Another story, which appeared in a 
Parisian paper, is that of a boot-black 
who owned a little French poodle that 
he taught to watch out for gentlemen 
coming down the street, and then roll 
in the mud and run across his clean 
shoes, leaving them in such a state as 
would necessitate his patronizing the 
nearest boot-black—the dog’s master. 
This was reported to the police by a 
gentleman whose shine had been twice 


spoiled in one day by the dog. In con- 
sequence, a detective was stationed near 
the scene to watch the case, and in a 
short time procured enough direct evi- 
dence to arrest the boot-black, who was 
followed to the police station by his 
little friend. The magistrate, after im- 
posing a fine of ten francs, dismissed the 
defendant with a warning. How the 
pair made a living afterwards is not 
stated. Perhaps they emigrated to the 
United States and are now plying their 
trade in partnership in New York. 


A Regiment's Pet. 


Almost every regiment in the British 
army has its regimental pet, says the 
American Field, and the veterans quar- 
tered at Tattersalls, Chicago, are no ex- 
ception to the rule, They have with 
them a fox-terrier that was born in the 
service, and a regular old soldier he is, 
too. His name is Paddy, and he is evi- 
dently a well-bred gentleman. He was 
whelped on January 15, 1885, the im- 
portant event taking place in a bucket. 
The British troops in Egypt, under Gen- 
eral Stewart, were advancing to rescue 
General Gordon, and Paddy’s dam was 
accompanying the column. Being heavy 
in whelp, she was placed in a bucket 
and carried, and thus Paddy first saw 
light during the campaign. He was 
whelped the day before the engagement 
at Abu-Klea, where gallant Colonel 
Burnaby gave up his life to save the 
British square. Paddy went through ¢ 
the campaign unhurt, though present at 
several battles; he always attends pa- 
rade, and trots up and down the line in- 
specting the men. But there is one 
thing about military life that he abso- 
lutely detests, and that is the bugle. 
He thoroughly enjoys the sham fight 
that takes place nightly at Tattersalls, 
when the defense of Rorke’s Drift is so 
realistically represented, and he goes for 
the Zulus in the most enthusiastic man- 
ner. He has been taught a number of 
tricks by the men when off duty, and of 
course every man in the detachment is 
his friend. 
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SHORT BARKS. 





Dr. N. Rowe and W. W. Titus have 
been selected to judge at the United 
States Field Trials club’s meeting at 
Grand Junction, Tennessee, February 
19, 1894. 

* 
ee, 

The Minneapolis Kennel Club’s dog 
show will take place October 3, 4, 5 and 
6, at the Minneapolis Exposition. Mr. 
H. T. Van Dusen is secretary of the 
club. 


* 
* ok 


The New Jersey Kennel League in- 
tend giving a dog show Thanksgiving 
week and have made arrangements al- 
ready for a good premium list, with 
nearly $2,000 secured as a guarantee 
fund. 


* 
* * 


Mr. William Adler, who for the space 
of twenty-three years occupied the posi- 
tion of secretary of Spratts Patent, is 
dead. Mr Adler had been identified 
with this well-known firm since its in- 
auguration, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, in England. 


* 
io * 


A bloodhound was selected in En- 
gland for the purpose of finding the 
body of a murdered child. The first 
effort was in vain, but the second trial 
resulted in the animal locating the body 

» of the child, which was buried in a coal 
cellar two feet under ground. This re- 
markable feat was performed by a bitch 
named Dainty, she having a string of 
bench winnings also to her credit. 

«* 4 

Prices still keep up for first-class dogs 
in England. Mr. S. J. Stephens has 
been offered not less than $2,500 for the 
fox-terrier Stipendiary, this cheerful bid 
coming last month all the way from 
“down under,” for some Australian who 
has his eye on this great and renowned 

sire. But Mr. Stephens does not appear 
inclined to part with the terrier, which 











brings him in not less than $1,500 in 
stud fees a year. 
ok “i cS 

The Scotch-terrier fanciers in England 
have been raising a loud protest lately 
at the decision of some judges of the 
breed, who have awarded prizes to dogs 
which tipped the scales at twenty-four 
and twenty-six pounds, when the stand- 
ard limits the weight to twenty pounds. 
These dogs were certainly fine speci- 
mens of the breed, however; but if the 
Scotch-terrier clubs of Great Britain lay 
down a certain rule it ought to be com- 
plied with, and all dogs should be 
judged by it accordingly. In dogs of 
this breed, size and weight play a most 
important part, and we consider it a 
great mistake to award prizes to over- 
sized specimens no matter how fine they 


are in other points. 


* 
* * 


The second annual bench show of the 
Blue Grass Kennel Club will take place 
August 30 to September 2, at the Tat- 
tersall’s Pavillion, Lexington, Kentucky. 
This is an American kennel club show, 
and all wins will count in advancing 
dogs to the challenge and champion 
classes. The indications are that there 
will be over five hundred entries. All 
express companies will return dogs free. 
All railroads will sell round-trip tickets 
for single fare from any point in the 
State of Kentucky, and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Louisville & Nashville rail- 
roads will sell round-trip tickets at one 
and one-third fare from all points on 
their road. The exhibition hall has 
perfect ventilation, with fresh earth 
floor; the benches and cages are new, 
never having been used, and there wili 
be no danger of dogs suffering from — 
heat or sickness. The exercising ground 
is an enclosed two-acre plat of blue 
grass, where dogs can run at will. The 
premium list is a liberal one and can be 
had on application. Dogs may be sent 
unaccompanied by handlers and will re- 
ceive every needed attention. Entries 
will close on August 23. 
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Dog--Catchers. 


Dog-catchers are unfortunately a nec- 
essary evil of civilization, but it seems, 
nevertheless, that if there is any way in 
which they can perform the duties of 
their office with inconvenience and an- 
noyance to dog-owners, they invariably 
do so. The worthless curs which roam 
our streets, unowned and uncared for, 
seem to instinctively keep out of the 
way of the dog-catcher, or else the dog- 
catcher does not trouble himself about 
them, and they are left to scavenge in 
our dust-bins and alleys and make the 
life of poor Puss a burden to it. If 
some gentleman owns a fine-bred dog, 
however, which is carefully chained in 
the back yard and cannot show the 
official tag attached to his collar, then 
the dog-catcher will surely appear on 
the scene, and if the man of the house is 
away from home, it will be hauled away 
to the dog-pound and held prisoner un- 
til ransomed. 

It is, therefore, without any feeling of 
regret that we read of the punishment 
meted out to a couple of these gentle- 
men by a justice in the city of Williams- 
burg, N. Y., for ill-treating a woman 
who objected to having her dog stolen 
before her eyes by these minions of the 
law. One of the offenders got a ten- 
days’ sentence, while the other was con- 
signed to the rock-pile for twenty-nine 
days. Very little would be said if the 
dog-catcher cleaned the streets of the 
aforesaid curs ; but when it comes to in- 
vading our premises and hauling off a 
valuable dog—sometimes so roughly as 
to injure it for life, which to our knowl- 
edge has frequently been done when the 
wire-noose is used—no one is likely to 
interfere if the dog-catcher gets roughly 
handled. 

In Kansas City I once saw an Irish- 
woman, in saving a little fox-terrier, go 
for the dog-catcher in great shape with a 
hot frying-pan, and when his partner 
came to the rescue a little boy jumped 
on the wagon and liberated all the dogs, 
which, like a swarm of flies, radiated 


from their travelling prison much to the 
amusement of a crowd that had assem- 
bled to witness the fracas between the 
woman and her two assailants. ‘ 


The Pacific Field Trials. 


The committee appointed to secure 
grounds for the Pacific Field Trials Club 
has selected a piece of land, of nearly 20,- 
000 acres in extent, belonging to David 
Jacks and the Messrs. Bardin. The 
grounds are near Salinas and are sandy 
and free from alkali. The character of 


the cover is manzanita, greasewood and 
sage-brush, dotted occasionally with 
fern. The entries for the Derby already 
number twenty-two, including fourteen 
English setters and eight pointers, 


The celebrated English bull-dog, 
Dockleaf, changed hands the other day, 
the consideration being $1,250. 


—_ 
>_> 


ANOTHER instance of human _ lives 
being saven by a dog occurred in Jersey 
City lately, when a row of four-story 
tenements caught fire, and the dog’s 
barking awoke a policeman just in the 
nick of time. Everyone escaped, but 
after the firemen had extinguished the 
flames the carcass of the dog was found 
where they had raged the fiercest. It 
is not understood how the dog came to 
be burnt to death, as it was not tied and 
could have escaped with ease. Perhaps 
the poor creature made some sort of 
attempt to fight the flames. 

tes am 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
To Those Who Contemplate a Trip to” the 
World’s Fair. 


Under its Summer Schedule, now in effect, the Bur- 
lington Route is enabled to offer increased facilities in 

a in service and fast time from Denver eastward. 

Train No. 6, ‘The Chicago and St. Louis Special,’’ 
eaves Denver dally at 8:35 a. m.—reaching Chicago at 
4:10 and St. Louis at 3:30 p. m, the next afternoon, being 
only one night on the road. 

Train No, 2, the popular evening ‘Flyer,” leaves 
Denver at 10:10 p. m.—reaching Chicago at 8:20 and 
8t. Louis at 7:20 the second morning. 

These trains consist of vestibuled Pullman sleepers, 
chair cars and diners, serving all meals en route, and 
making quicker time by several hours than any other 
road, For full information, tickets and sleeping berths, 
call on local ticket agents, or address G. W. Vallery 
General Agent, 1700 Larimer street, Denver. 
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GAME PRESERVATION. 








Upon the first glance at the prospects 
n the future of game and fish one would 
most naturally suppose that, as each 
year rolls by, game and fish would be- 
come scarcer and scarcer, until the most 
valued of the former would be extinct 
and only a small residue of the latter re- 
maip. On a closer inspection, however, 
sportsmen will see that they have not so 
much to be alarmed at, but, on the con- 
trary, a great deal to be thankful for. 

Notwithstanding the depredations of 
pot-hunters and poachers, our State 
laws are doing much good, and people 
living in outlying districts where game 
and fish are more plentiful are learning 
some respect for them. If it had not 
been for these laws there is no doubt 
that ere now many other classes of game 





would have disappeared from the face of 
the earth, like the buffalo; elk and ante- 
lope hunting would be almost a thing of 
the past and cariboo and moose naught 
but a memory, while our trout streams 
would be fished out and the owners of 
rod and gun might hang them up on the 
walls as mementos of the past, of a 
time never again to return. Fortunate- 
ly, such a prospect.as this is out of the 
question, and while game is of course 
not now as plentiful as some generations 
ago, yet from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
there is no State in the Union where 
deer cannot be had and good fishing 
likewise obtained. This is almost entire- 
ly due to State laws for the preservation 
of game and the efforts of the United 
States Fish Commission. 

Owing to the introduction of various 
forms of bird life, such as the Mongolian 
pheasant and capercailzie, and the care 
with whlch quail and grouse, and all of 
our native birds, are protected, there is 
every prospect for the future of ample 
enjoyment for all lovers of sport in the 
open air. If competent men are selected 
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for game wardens and they enforce the 
laws without fear or favor, we can look 
forward to the certainty of enjoying in 
the days to come many pleasurable out- 
ings in the mountains and on the banks 
of our rivers. 


> 





In our July number we drew atten- 
tion to the open manner in which fish 
were being destroyed by dynamite on 
the Rio Grande, and we thought per- 
haps that something would be done 
by our game wardens to put a stop to 
this nefarious practice, even if they 
could not bring any of the perpetrators 
of such outrages to justice. It seems 
we were mistaken in so believing, for 
not only does this practice still continue 
but, from accounts brought to this office 
from Denver anglers who have recently 
been fishing in the Rio Grande river, 
the killing of fish by explosives appears 
to be on the increase. Having referred 
to this practice in our last issue, we do 
not like to appear as though harping on 
the subject, but we would most perti- 
nently and reasonably ask, What are the 
game wardens doing? Anglers and 
sportsmen living in the neighborhood 
of Del Norte and Alamosa are loud in 
their complaints against the apparent 
apathy of those officials appointed to 
protect our game and fish interests, and 
drawing salaries for so doing, while the 
fish they are paid to look after can be 
seen any time on the top of the water, 
killed by the use of dynamite. 

Bite LY Ea 

In making game laws, one of the most 
egregious blunders committed by our 
State legislators, is the permission given 
to dealers and others to handle game 
coming from acjoining States during the 
close season. Ifthis privilege were rescind- 
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ed it would be an advantage both to the 
game of the State itself, and adjoining 
States. Too often this is used as an 
excuse for selling game wrongfully shot 
out of season which has been killed 
within the State. We are glad to see 
that some of the States have made it 
unlawful both to kill game within the 
boundries of the State during the close 
season, and also to even exhibit it for 
sale when coming from adjoining States. 
If this law were made universal it would 
place a most effective barrier to the dep- 
redations of the market hunter, who 
without a market to dispose of his ill- 
gotten game would have no inducement 
to break the law. 


> 
6 —_ 





Ir is really remarkable when one ex- 
amines into the natural history of game 
birds that make their homes on the 


prairie, and thinks of the number of 
enemies that are at all times on the out- 


look for them, that so many come to 
maturity. Take the quail and prairie 
chicken for instance, which build their 
nests on the ground, and you see at 
once the risk they run from the ever- 
watchful hawk that hovers over the 
plains and now and then swoops down 
as his keen eye sights some victim be- 
neath a sage-bush or a bunch of grass. 
Consider the long and weary days spent 
in hatching, when the mother barely 
leaves the nest long enough to procure 
food, and the risk she runs from some 
hungry fox or prowling coyote. Take 
all these into consideration and then the 
slaughter of them which inevitably fol- 
lows as soon as they reach maturity, 
and you cannot help but see a divine 
providence which pits their worst ene- 
mies—man, coyotes and foxes—against 
one another. 





SPORTS 
A NIMROD’S PARADISE. 


In the Eastern States, among men of 
leisure and means, Colorado has the 
‘name of being the best country in the 
West where they can go with the cer- 
tainty of securing good sport among 
large game. Each member of this class 
who comes to Colorado to shoot and 
fish is a direct benefit to the community 
he visits. What each individual spends 
is of course dependent on his means, 
but it is safe to say that a gentleman 
from New York coming here to spend a 
month or six weeks in the mountains 
will spend at least from $150 to $300 
and $400 in the district where he makes 
his headquarters. These sums seem 
large and over-estimated, but when 
there is taken into consideration the 
hire of guides, wagons and teams, cooks’ 


wages and the grvb bill, it can easily be 


seen where the money goes. Now, this 
money is all put into circulation in the 
neighborhood to which he has been at- 
tracted by reports of good shooting. In 
some years, when there is quite an in- 
flux of Eastern visitors to these game 
centres, it at once becomes evident of 
what a material benefit to the country 
good and efficient game preservation is. 
While these Eastern visitors are often 
sneered at as “tenderfeet” (and doubt- 
less many are), it cannot be denied that 
they leave behind them a very welcome 
remembrance of their trip in the shape 
of the money they put into circulation 
in the little mountain villages, where 
the commodity is often none too plenti- 
ful. With judicious preservation during 
the close season, and by the game war- 
dens doing their duty, Colorado may 
long remain the sportsman’s paradise of 
the West and, by enjoying this reputa- 
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tion, be the means of attracting tourists 
from the East who will appreciate the 
magnificent scenery of our mountain 
ranges and the sport to be obtained 
therein. 

It is an easy matter to perceive, upon 
examination, the damage which is done 
to the State by market hunters and those 
who kill game in an illicit manner, not 
merely to the sporting fraternity but to 
the State in general; because, while 
each deer that is shot by our Eastern 
visitors causes them an expenditure of 
from five to ten dollars, which latter 
figure even is given by some authorities 
as being low, there is no benefit to the 
community derived from the presence in 
their midst of market hunters, but a 
direct loss in the damage to that section 
of country of its reputation as a game 
centre. It is the evident duty, there- 
fore, of everybody who is interested in 
the welfare of our State to aid in the 


protection of its game. 
ne: = ce 


One of the worst cases of cruelty to 
animals which has ever come before our 
notice is that of George McLuin, of 
Bicknell, who starved to death some 
dogs which had been placed in his 
charge to train and care for. It is need- 
less for us to go into details of the out- 
rage, particulars of which have appeared 
for weeks in the leading newspapers 
published in the interest of sport. We 
do hope, however, that some punish- 
ment worthy of the name will be meted 
out to this man who saw the dogs die 
by inches before his eyes. No punish- 
ment could be too severe for the heart- 
less wretch who deliberately starved to 
death some of his charges and then 
burned the rest, which were in the last 
stages of emaciation, in order to hide his 
crime. 





- 


A Pneumatic Pedal. 


The most recent English invention in 


bicycles is the pneumatic pedal, built as 
follows: The pedal frame is construct- 
ed of four strips or plates of metal, 
preferably aluminum, joined together to 
form a rectangular frame. On each 
side of the spindle, and parallel thereto, 
is placed a bar or rod of aluminum, or 
other metal, the ends of which fit into 
the side plates. The air cushion con- 
sists of an outer casing or cover of India 
rubber moulded to the size and shape of 
the pedal, and preferably projects slight- 
ly above and below the edges of its 
plates. The interior is lined with linen, 
solutioned thereto, the casing being 
made air-tight; a valve is fitted in one 
end. Two or three rows of short, sharp 
spikes are fixed in the treads of the 
cushion, with their flat bases embedded 
in its rubber walls, and with their points 
upward. Eurther, the treads are corru- 
gated to a suitable pattern, and bevelled 
pieces of rubber, shaped to the shoe of 
the rider, are fixed along the ends of the 
treads. The casing may be provided 
with a separate bladder, and the outer 
casing made with a movable flap for in- 


serting the bladder therein. By the 
use of such an appliance vibration in 
one of its most noticeable forms is less- 
ened, and the invention should be wel- 
come. 


The Unicycle. 


George D. Van Kamp of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has forwarded his unicycle to the 
Colt Manufacturing Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., for inspection. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to make a thorough 
examination of this new machine, and 
to put it through a most searching test. 
If the scientists examining it report that 
the principle on which it is built is a 
good one, and that it does what its in- 
ventor claims for it, the great firearms 
manufacturing company are likely to 
enter into a contract for its manufacture. 
The model is geared to 228 and weighs 
180 pounds, but it is anticipated that the 
machine can be built not weighing over 
forty pounds. Two machines are now 
being built to weigh this figure, and if a 
part even of what the inventor of it 
promises can be made to bear out his 
assertions, the unicycle is really a 
marvel. 
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CYCLE NOTES. 


John S. Johnson and Howard Tuttle 
have been reinstated as amateurs by the 
National Racing Board, League of 
American Wheelmen. 


Another. professional who has secured 
a license to ride in the Cash Prize 
League is Albert Schock who will 
make his first appearance at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

On the Pacific Coast there are several 
Chinese wheelmen, and the other day, 
on the road between Los Angeles and 
Santa Monica, one was discovered going 
at quite a good gait, with his pigtail 
streaming in the wind behind—trying to 
overhaul a.colored gentleman who like- 
wise was scorching at a lively pace. 

The Englsh 25-mile championship 
was won by J. W. Stocks, who was 
looked upon as an outsider. Stocks set 
the pace from the start and crossed the 
tape first. Green second and Harris 
third. Meintjes, of whom so much has 
been written, was somewhat of a disap- 
pointment, coming in with the tail end. 


H.C. Wheeler seems to be making 
money hand over fist, riding in the N. 
C. A. competitions. One thousand, six 
hundred and fifty dollars, the result of 
four days racing, is pretty good work in 
any profession, and the eyes of makers 
amateurs have consequently been turned 
in Wheeler’s direction, and some are 
kicking themselves now that they did 
not do likewise and join the N. C. A. 


Frank Beedleson, the one-legged cy- 
clist, completed his trans-continental trip 
from San Francisco to New York on July 
20, having accomplished the distance in 
66 days and g hours. For some days 
he averaged eighty miles a day—good 
riding for a two-legged man, and some- 
thing certainly wonderful for a cripple. 
Both he and his wheel finished in good 
condition, and apparently showed no 
signs of hardships encountered and suc- 
cessfully overcome. 


A. H. Overman has notified the Chi- 


cago board of managers of the World’s 
Fair Meet that his $2,500 subscription 
was conditional on the barring out of 
professionals and makers amateurs. Ac- 
companying this notice he sent a list of 
these trade amateurs,.and whether Mr. 
Overman’s liberal contribution is donat- 
ed or not depends entirely on the action 
of the board of managers. Mr. Over- 
man was most emphatic and it seems 
likely that his conditions will be accept- 
ed, as they undoubtedly should be. 


Makers Amateurs in England. 
The action of the N. C. U. appears 


very funny business, indeed, when one 
looks into it. Among the latest wheel- 
men on the other side of the herring 
pond granted a conditional license only, 
is C. F. Barden, who has been prohibit- 
ed from riding a Brookes machine. 
Selecting a Whitworth, he again rode to 
victory, adopting similar tactics to those 
he used with such successin the recent 
Catford ten-mile race: As a matter of 


course, the Whitworth people boomed 
their machine, and now the question is: 


What will the N.C. U. do? Will they 
make Barden change his machine again? 


The Tariff on Single Wheels. 


The Treasury Department at -Wash- 
ington is now taking into consideration 
the advisability of allowing foreign cy- 
clists to bring their machines into this 
country free of duty. It has been 
claimed by those in favor of the plan 
that a bicycle comes under the head of 
personal or household effects on which 
there is no duty levied. A decision 
made a year ago states that bicycles are 
not household effects and could not, 
therefore, be allowed to enter free of 
duty. The considerable discussion which 
this decision called forth has decided the 
treasury officials to re-consider the matter. 
In the event of a change, however, it of 
course will only apply to single wheels 
for the use of their owners and not to 
importations for sale. 





” 
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They Did Not Meet. 


Such headings as this are becoming 
more frequent in regard to the coming 
together of our two champions—Zim- 
merman and Sanger. On August 1, at 
Detroit, both Zimmerman and Sanger 
were advertised to start, but, as usual, 
they did not meet. Another source of 
disappointment to wheelmen is the con- 
stant advertising of race committees that 
one of the champions will take part in a 
contest, when it is well known neither 
intend doing so. Anent this practice 
the American Cyclist has the following: 

“Race promoters so far this season 
have a number of times faked the en- 
tries of Zimmerman and other fast men. 
Zimmerman has appeared only once in 
New England thus far this season, and 
yet his entry has-been advertised a 
number of times, noticeably at Waltham 
and at several other places throughout 
the country. A few weeks ago, while 
we were talking with Zimmerman, a 
promoter requested him to sign an 
entry blank. for a race meet to be held 
in the near future, stating that all that 
was wanted was his entry, and the pro- 
moters did not care whether he ap- 
peared or not. Zimmerman promptly 
refused to sign an entry under such con- 
ditions, saying that he did not wish to 
be advertised to appear where he did 
not intend to race. It may be a worthy 
desire on the part of race promoters to 


enhance their earnings by such a’ 


method, but in justice to the public and 
to the future events managed by pro- 
moters, the appearance of a racing man 
ought not to be advertised unless the 
entry has been signed in the usual 
form.” 


Cycling for Women. 


Dr. W. B. Richardson says in Ascle- 
piad relative to the amount of exercise 
that women can take in cycling: “This 
is a question very difficult to answer, 
owing to differences of training practice, 
age and constitutional peculiarities. 
Some women are more fatigued by ten 


miles cycling than others are by fifty: 
The golden rule in this matter is to let 
sense of fatigue govern the amount of 
work done. Of one thing I am most 
certain—that as among men there is 
nothing saved, but everything lost, in 
fighting actual weariness, so the fact is 
still more marked in women, and that is 
the safest of safe procedures for a wo- 
man never to carry her work on the 
cycle to a degree of fatigue for more 
than one good night's rest for recupera- 
tion. Altogether, I am of opinion that 
twenty-five miles a day is a thoroughly 
good day’s ride for even an accom- 
plished female rider on a moderately 
fair, ordinary road. It is good for 
women, as it is for men, to dismount 
occasionally and walk, and it is always 
good for them to do so when they are 
climbing long and steep hills. The 
change of movement brings new sets of — 
muscles into play, and saves strain on 
the muscles of respiration. 

“Another question ‘has reference to 
the age at which girls and young wo- 
men should commence to cycle. I am 
inclined to the view that, for children of 
either sex, much cycling is not good. 
While the body is rapidly developing it 
is easy to produce distortion of trunk or 
limb by any forced and _ constrained 
position, and the skeleton runs extreme 
risks until it has attained a certain fair 
degree of firmness of structure. Girls 
should not begin to ride regularly until 
they have reached their seventeenth 
year, and not then unless they are 
strong and well formed. In training, 
and ever afterward, they should be 
taught to sit straight up on the seat or 
saddle, and always to have the dress 
perfectly free around the waist and 
chest. The ankles ought also to be 
free, and the dress sufficiently short to 
prevent embarrassment to the movement 
of the feet. I can have no hesitation as 
to the kind of seat that should be used 
by women—the cushion seat is infinite- 
ly preferable to the saddle. . 

“One more amoag many other ques- 
tions must be briefly noticed—I mean 
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whether there is anything, anatomically 
or constitutionally, in the woman that 
specially excludes cycling as a recrea- 
tion for her. There is nothing more in 
this respect than in respect to horse- 
riding. Every competent medical man 
is able to discover and explain some 
states and conditions in which it were 
best for the woman to ride neither a 
cycle nor a horse; but all conditions 
being normal, women can indulge in the 
exercise just as safely as men. It is, in- 
deed, of great use to healthy women for 
them to cycle. It secures a quick and 
sure cultivation of the senses, it leads to 
a good and healthy muscular exercise, 
it causes a fine expansion of breathing, 
it causes the lungs to inhale pure air, it 
quickens the circulation, and it brings 
to the mind a free and wholesome 
change of scene, which is a tonic of 
tonics to the depression incident to 
sedentary monotony.” 


atte. 


TRADE NOTES. 

The Gormully & Jeffery Company 
have on exhibition at their stand at the 
World’s Fair one of their corrugated 
tires which has been in regular use for 
the past two years. The tire, which is 
even yet in first-class condition, was 
contributed by Mr. E. D. Given of Pax- 
ton, Ills. 





We are requested by the Rambler 
people to state that their reference to 
the Southern records having been low- 
ered on their machines was erroneous. 
They were led to make the statement 
through the unfortunate wording of a 
telegram announcing the fact. Ram- 
blers are too successful to make it neces- 
sary to steal the thunder of others. The 
wheel ridden was a Stearns. 


aS lanccyhd-Shalpaag kn 

The Eagle Bicycle Manufacturing Co. 
is now experimenting with aluminum in 
the manufacture of wheels and expect to 
have a model completed in a short time. 
The frame, handle-bars and front forks 
will be cast of aluminum complete, but 
the spokes and bearings will still be 
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made of fine steel. The difficulty which 
all experimenters have found the hardest 


‘to overcome has been the friability of 


this metal and also its scarcity. The 
company above mentioned complain 
that, notwithstanding the many reports 
which have been in the newspapers of 
late as to the almost unlimited quantity 
of this material, it is very difficult to ob- 
tain a sufficient supply for their pur- 
poses. 


Where is Lenz? 


This is the question which is now 
agitating the minds of many people, 
says our contemporary, Zhe Wheel, ina 
recent issue. “ Pittsburg people are be- 
coming anxious as to the whereabouts 
of Frank G. Lenz, the globe girdler, 
who, when last heard from, was in 
China. He had just escaped death at 
the hands of a Chinese mob. That was 
six months ago, since which time 
nothing has been heard of him. The 
last letter received from the intrepid 
traveller was dated January I9. He 
was then 900 miles inland in China, 
and was just beginning his perilous 
journey across the heart of the Celestial 
Empire. He had already experienced 
several narrow escapes and was looking 
forward to a very hard time when he 
got farther into the interior. Since then 
not a word as to his whereabouts has 
been heard, with the exception of a wild 
story published a few weeks ago in a 
London paper, describing a fight which 
he was alleged to have had with a lot of 
Chinese ruffians. The story was very 
fishy in appearance and is not credited, 
Lenz was due in Calcutta on March 1. 
but all the letters sent to that city have 
been returned, and all efforts to get 
some information as to his fate have 
been failures. Of all the bicycle riders 
in America there are none better fitted 
to make a journey through China than 
Lenz, and if pluck, physical strength 
and genuine courage can win he will 
yet turn up all.right. The chances 
seem all against him, however, and his 
friends are becoming very much worried.” 





CYCLING. 
BICYCLING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


When I first promised Sports AFIELD 
to write an account of my experience of 
riding a wheel from Denver to Axial, 
over the mountains, I thought it would 
be an easy thing to do. But I found 
after all that it was a more simple matter 
for a ranchman to change his mount 
from a broncho to a wheel than to write 
about it and put his experiences into 
literary phraseology after the thing was 
done. 

First of all, the choice of a bicycle 
was a difficult matter, because I asked 
the opinion of numerous friends, who 
all advised me differently. After much 
discussion, I decided upon a Victor and 
selected one with cushion tires, as I felt 
satisfied that a pneumatic tire would be 
one continual source of bother from 
being frequently cut on the sharp edges 
of rocks that I. would everywhere en- 
counter on my journey. 

The method of mounting the bicycle 
I found quite different from what I had 
been accustomed to in getting aboard a 
horse, but I soon learned the trick with 
very little difficulty. Before a week had 
passed I felt competent to undertake the 
journey and at last, everything being 
ready, I started out on the morning of 
July 17 and reached Idaho Springs, a 
distance of some forty-five miles, by 
supper time. The following day I spent 
much of my time looking over the 
mines and mills in the neighborhood of 
Empire and, not being in a hurry to pro- 
ceed, did not leave till the next morning, 
when I started out at the break of day 
for Berthoud Pass, ten miles distant and 
10,000 feet above sea level. It was one 
steady climb to the top, over rough 
ground and hardly ever relieved by a 
piece of easy riding, and it was noon 
before I arrived at the summit, at which 
hour I partook of a hearty lunch that I 
had well earned by right-down hard 
work pumping my way up-hill. 

After resting for an hour, during the 
whole of which time I had my work 
cut out fighting mosquitoes, I remount- 
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. ed and turned my face in the direction 


of Hot Sulphur Springs. These springs 
are situated on the Grand River, twenty 
miles below Grand Lake, and as my 
way was down hill nearly the whole 
distance, it did not take me long to 
reach them. The next morning I se- 
lected a few flies from my pocket-book 
and, going down the cajion a short dis- 
tance from the springs, tried my luck 
with the trout, but, from some cause or 
other, they would not bite, and in dis- 
gust I returned to the springs and pro- 
ceeded on my way, keeping in sight of 
the Grand River a considerable distance. 
At the Egeria Post-office I left the main 
travelled road and took a short cut 
through the Oak Hills. It was here 
that my first and only accident hap- 
pened, my pedal striking a low-cut. way- 
side stump and pitching me out into the 
brush. I happened to alight unhurt, 
though somewhat disconcerted at my 
toss, and was more careful afterwards in 
calculating my distances when in the 
neighborhood of tree stumps. Further 
down the trail I disturbed a pair of 
black-tailed deer, which took one glance 
at me and then bounded off into space. 
And a few miles further on I came in 
full view of a herd of cattle which, on 
seeing me, charged pell-mell down the 
cafion with tails erect—probably pos- 
sessed of the idea that an evil spirit were 
loose in the mountains. On _ several 
occasions after this I surprised antelope 
whose curiosity invariably overcame 
their fear, causing them to stand still 
and inspect the unusual sight of a bi- 
cyclist in the mountains. 

As all journeys must have an end, 
mine terminated a week from starting— 
my wheel being none the worse for 
wear, though I had climbed mountains 
and covered ground with it that I was 
forewarned would end in a sad catas- 
trophe. Amos S. BENNET. 

Axial, Colorado. 

The total L. A. W. membership in 
California is 894. North California 596, 
South California 253. 
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THE BIKE. 


I come from haunts of soot and dirt, 
I’m made in some back alley, 

I buckle on the slightest spurt, 
And kick-up down a valley. 


On dirty hills I hurry down, 
And slip upon the ridges, 

I twist my forks and crack my crown, 
And split my rider’s breeches. 


I rattle over stony ways, 
I squeak in shrilly trebles, 

I fracture all my mud-guard stays, 
I puncture on the pebbles. 


In many a turn my cranks are bent 
By many a howling cropper, 

And many a spare two-bob is spent 
On making me look proper. 


I clatter, clatter. as I go, 
My joints begin to sever, 

For men may scorch and men go slow, 
But I smash up forever. 


My bearings bind, my tires cut, 
While here the valves are failing, 

And here and there’s a busted nut, 
And here the nickel’s scaling. 


And here and there enamel flakes 
Fall from me as I travel, 

With many a shivery spoke that breaks 
Upon the unrolled gravel. 


Till last the scrap-heap’s rest I'll know, 
Who rides me will be clever, 
For men may scorch and men ride slow, 
But I smash up forever. 
—‘‘ Eftibi,’’ in Bicycling News. 


THERE arrived in Chicago the latter 
part of July a novel pair—Dr. L. K. Gar- 
field and his fifteen-year-old son, G. G. 
Garfield—who had ridden all the way 
from Algona, Iowa, to that city, a dis- 


tance of 600 miles, in eight days. Dr. 
Garfield is 73 years old, and he did not 
start riding a bicycle until 70 years of 
age. His health was then very low. 
He is now strong and hearty, sun- 
burned and happy, uses his wheel daily 
in attending his patients, and declares 
he is getting younger every year. Both 
declared the trip a most enjoyable one. 


Women as Single-Wheel Straddlers. 


Every night there may be seen num- 
bers of men and women on bicycles 
whirling along the asphalted streets and 
avenues of Harlem. It is worth spend- 
ing some time to watch the frog-like 
bend of the male riders, who look as if 
preparing to leap into a pond, and the 
oscillating feet and rebellious skirts of 
the women. There will come neces- 
sarily visions of spinal diseases and mus- 
cular contraction for males and of the 
ailments which overtake females and 
which often baffle the skill of the doc- 
tors. Our medical men have long 
known the value heeding their advice 
that women climb as few steps as possi- 
ble, and abstain from the too frequent 
and consequently unhealthy use of the 
feet at sewing machines, which material- 
ly produce ill health and often untimely 
death. Very like the treadmill action 
necessary to operating a sewing ma- 
chine is the movement of the feet of fe- 
males on bicycles. Of course it is con- 
ceded that the bicycle is here to stay, 
and so are the doctors. The prescribing 
gentlemen will have enough to do in the 
future unless the single-wheel riders 
straighten their spine and women cease 
to use the single wheel with its stingy 
little pad altogether. The female form 
was not made io ride astraddle. To, 
thus ride is both ugly and unnatural. 
Any better may stake his bottom dollar. 
on the prophecy that the earliest mar- 
ried and the soundest wives of the fu- 
ture will not be a single-wheel straddler. 
Men like to accompany females, but 
how many of the former would marry, 
the heroine of a bicycular adventure > 
One look at the ungraceful attitude of 
the rider would cause most men to seek 
wives among women who still cling to, 
the side-saddle.—New York Mercury. 


Ventilated Boots and Health. 


“IT wear the Hannaford Ventilated Boot, and must me 
that I never found anything of the kind that woul 
allow me to have such dry, warm and comfortable feet 
as they do. I think that their general adoption would 
do something towards destroying medical and 
the sale of quack nostrums; since cold and damp feet, 
cause much of the disease and suffering of the commu-. 
nity.”"—J. H. HANAFORD, Reading, Mass. (The cele, 
brated writer upon Health.) 
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The 24-Hour Race in England. 

The twenty-four hour race at Herne 
Hill, England, was a decided success in 
every sense of the word. The attend- 
ance was very good, the pacing and rac- 
ing all that could be desired. Of the 
nineteen entries numbered on the card 
there was only one absentee; this was 
Charles Lucas. 

After Shorland had broken up his most 
dangerous competitors he continued on 
the even tenor of his way in an easy 
state of mind. Much speculation took 
place as to how much he would beat the 
twelve hours’ record by; so at 8 in the 
morning there were naturally a rare lot 
of people present. A few minutes after 
8 it was announced that Shorland had 
succeeded in covering the marvellous 
distance of 233 miles and 1,540 yards, 
thus completely knocking out the world’s 
record of 230 miles 1,340 yards, which 
is said to have been done by Jules Du- 
bois iu Paris. Bidlake had gone 220 
miles 1,100 yards, which beats by some 


600 yards the distance covered by Shor- 


land in the race last year. After this 
there was nothing worthy of note beyond 
the fact that Shorland every now and 
then would put on an extra fast mile or 
so. At twenty-five minutes past 7 he 
drew level with his last year’s record for 
the full distance—viz., 413 miles 1,615 
yards. At eighteen minutes to 8 he had 
beaten the world’s record for twenty-four 
hours (418 miles 1,320 yards), which is 
said to have been done by Stephane, the 
French professional. After this he had 
the pace increased right up to 8 o'clock, 
and when he dismounted it was found 
that he had ridden the splendid distance 
of 42614 miles—his last mile occupying 
just inside 2 min. 30 sec. Bidlake was 
second with the grand total of 410 miles 
1,110 yards; Hammond was third with 
398 miles 210 yards; Cocker, 388 miles 
605 yards, was fourth; Lacaille, 367 
miles 1,350 yards, fifth; Sames 334 
miles 1,145 yards, sixth, and Chereau, 
the Frenchman, with 318 miles 630 
yards, was seventh, and last of those 
who finished. 


Racing in Chicago. 

An enormous crowd gathered at the 
ball park in Chicago on August 7 to 
witness the important races which have 
long been looked forward to by wheel- 
men. The first day’s proceedings brought 
out the principal cracks in the country, 
including Zimmerman, Sanger and Tuttle 
and much discussion was indulged in by 
the friends of the rival champions. The 
first race of importance on the programme 
was the half-mile Illinois championship, 
which was easily won by Zimmerman. 
Follgwing came the half-mile handicap, 
which was by A. J. Brown of Cleveland. 

The next race was the two-mile 
championship and at the quarter an ac- 
cident took place which put a damper 
on the whole day’s proceedings. Zim- 
merman and Sanger were leading the 
field when suddenly Sanger was seen to 
waver and with a crash the entire bunch 
ran into him. Sanger’s wheel struck 
the fence and threw him headlong over 
it. From the mass of twisted tires, bent 
handles and broken spokes the rest of 
the racers crawled and limped to their 
quarters while the attendants: gathered 
up the remains of the once shapely 
machines and laid them away in the 
sheds. Sanger’s leg was somewhat 
bruised, while his companions suffered 
a severe shaking up. While his in- 
juries were at first supposed to be very 
serious, it was afterwards ascertained 
that they were not as bad as supposed, 
and that the Milwaukee favorite would 
most probably be able to race after two 
or three days’ rest. 


MOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dellars reward for any case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Waxtbine, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. Tes- 
timonials sentfree. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. 
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Schofield and the N. C, U. 

J. W. Schofield’s appeal against his 
permanent suspension was thrown out 
by the N. C. U. Appeals Committee, 
and the best man in England is conse- 
quently compelled to join the profes- 
sional ranks. It is said to be Scho- 
field’s intention to reverse the present 
order of things and to make the profes- 
sional records, which are now behind 
the amateur, assume the lead. There is 
much regret felt by many at the loss 
sustained by the amateur ranks in the 
expulsion of Schofield, but there really 
was very little else for the N. C. U. to 
do when it was known that for some 
time Schofield had been practically a 
professional, as proven by the following 
evidence given when that rider appealed 
against his permanent disqualification 
by the general committee, under Clause 
D of the amateur definition. His case 
was admirably conducted by a solicitor, 
and both his father, T. M. Schofield, 
and C. Vernon Pugh, of the Whitworth 
Cycle Co., attended and gave evidence. 
It was established by evidence that 
Schofield, already a skilled mechanic 
before reaching 21 years of age, was 
placed with the Whitworth firm to learn 
tool-making for cycle manufacture. 
Schofield’s salary was £2 per week and, 
by special arrangement made by his 
father with the firm, he was allowed 
ample leave to go about racing. At the 
end of the year his father, who is a hot- 
water engineer at Southport, paid the 
firm a sum of money in compensation 
for their loss, due to Schofield’s frequent 
absences from work. This was paid out 
of interest accruing quarterly on a legacy 
left to J. W. Schofield by a deceased 
grandfather, yielding $625 per annum. 
Doctor Turner cross-examined the wit- 
ness and made a speech on behalf of the 
general committee. Schofield’s private 
means, the repayment to his firm for 
time lost, and his statement of his racing 
expenses were all admitted, but it was 
argued that in absenting himself at such 
frequent intervals from the factory, for a 
period in the aggregate amounting to 
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nine weeks, excluding Saturday to Mon- 
day racing, and at the same time taking 
his salary regularly as a mechanic, he 
had infringed the clause. The commit- 
tee decided to dismiss the appeal. Con- 
sequently, Schofield will be unable to 
race further except as a professional. 


_ 





One of the Fastest, 


Laurens S. Meintjes, the South African 
crack, is getting into form. There is no 
question that he is a really good man, 
and on the fast surface of Herne Hill he 
has attained the height of every racing 
man’s ambition—the holding of the one- 
mile record. Meintjes is using a shorter 
crank and a higher gear than he has 
hitherto done, and is without question a 
splendid rider; but he at present lacks 
the finish necessary to win a race. 
There is no doubt, though, that a short 
experience with some of our American 
riders will remedy this defect. In his 
trial made on June 29, when he broke 
the one-mile record on this now famous 
track, the times were as follows: 


Mile. 
. 8. 8. 

} -f 34 3-5 

; 31 2-5 

32 1-5 

31 2-5 

This beats Sanger’s time for the mile, 

which was 2.10 1-5. Meintjes expressed 

the opinion that he could bring the 

figures down to 2m. 5s. with ease under 

wholly favorable conditions, which 

would, of course, include pacers who 

had not got a hard race in them, and 

we feel well assured that two minutes 

will be very nearly approached on 

Herne Hill, when the day, the pacers 

and the man all happen to come to- 
gether— Cyclist. 

—————@—__—_— 
WORLD'S FAIR BUILDINGS—No. 1. 
THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 


Height of dome 132 feet. Cost of building, 4$300,000 
The Union Pacific offers its patrons the choice of two 
routes to Chicago—one via Kansas City and the Chicago 
& Alton Railway; the other, via Omaha and the Chicago 
& North-western Railway. Rates as cheap as the cheap- 
est and unexcelled accomodations via both routes. No 
change of cars en route either way. Ticket office, 1703 
Larimer street, Denver. 


Time. Duration. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Isaac Baird, the Southern champion 
who last season created a sensation by 
defeating the best road riders in Ireland 
in the 14, 25 and 50-mile road handi- 
caps, has ordered a 21-pound “AA” 
Raleigh on which he will ride in future. 
W. Jj. Baird, his brother, who is also 
very speedy, has likewise ordered one of 
these machines. 


The Gormully & Jeffery Manufactur- 
ing Company received an order via. Lon- 
don for forty Ramblers to be shipped to 
India, and also an application for a 
Rambler agency from Hawaii. During 
the previous week a Russian visitor to 
the World’s Fair also purchased and 
took with him a No. 4 Rambler. Re- 
ports indicate that Ramblers fared quite 
well July 4 throughout the country. 
Among other events were two races at 
Sandusky in which Bliss, on a Rambler, 
twice defeated Johnson. 
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Colorado Leads. 


Says the Omaha Bee: “The Neb- 
raska Division of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen spurts to the front this 
past week with thirty-seven new applica- 
tions for membership. The total num- 
ber of league members. in the State is 
now 291. Iowa division on our right 
has 568 members, Kansas has 315, Col- 
orado 810.” 


Lower Rate to the World’s Fair. 


The Santa Fe Route has lowered the World’s Fair 
rate. It leads, while others follow; being first to cut 
the price as well as first in quick and comfortable 
service. The Columbian Exposition represents the 
world in miniature. You get a European trip without 
the ocean voyage. To miss this chance for self-educa- 
tion. would be a mistake always regretted. Another 
mistake would be not to go over the Santa Fe Route, 
which has the best and most direct line to Chicago. 
Passengers landed within one to four blocks of rapid 
transit lines to fair grounds. 

Call on of write J. P. Hall, Colorado Passenger Agent, 
1700 Lawrence street, Denver, for free illustrated folder, 
describing World’s Fair buildings, etc. Ticket offices 
1700 Lawrence street and Union Depot. 











SUNOL SUPERIORITY 


Is proven by the receipt, almost 
ly, of letters such as this: 


The McIntosh- Huntington Co.: Dear Sirs— 


It gives me great 
aoe that lam de 
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ough test on the 


In all having 
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oe Sontrak Stock Ya 
Pittsburgh, June 3, 
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h Cycle Co. 


Surely the Sunol Leads. 


Tue McINTOSH-HUNTINGTON Co. 
Hardware and Bicycles, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Yours truly, 
W. M. IMHOFF. 





Bigelow & Dowse, Boston, Mass., Sole Agents New Enviand. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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Do You Bell Bicycles? 


StHn 


REMINGTON BICYCLE is buitt by 


Experienced Mechanics. Is made of the Best Mater- 
ial. Is of LATEST DESIGN, and the Finish is 
Unsurpassed. Please investigate. Price (with Bid- 
well, New York Belting & Packing Co., or Morgan 
& Wright tires), $140.00. Burris--Michelin, or Amer- 
ican Dunlop tires, $5.00 extra. All our machines are 
Guaranteed for One Year. We have three patterns: 
Light Roadster, Roadster, and Woman's Wheel, which 
are now ready for delivery. Our Racer will be ready 
very soon. We will be pleased to quote agents terms 
which, we trust, will be satisfactory. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms Qo., 


313--315 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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DON FIS-HEL, Note a Pointer. FEE $25, 


Field-Trial and Bench-Show Winner 
and Sire of Winners. Conceded to be the 
Best Bred Black Pointer in the World. 
The best dog to breed Pape bitches to, and 
highly desirable for any color. Gets black- 
and-white puppies from liver-and-white 
bitches. 


CHAS. E. AIKEN, 105 Pike’s Peak Aye., 
Colorado Springs,  - - Colorado. 














THE LEADING CENTRAL TRADE JOURNAL. 


The Most Thoroughly Independent Cyclin 
wa : ij . = _ —e ‘a 2 fi cee tt Rat gg he 
i 8 start, s an ack attac’ 
sone: Paap. pate on Bean Registers minutes, seconds and quarter 
3, i standard practical horse timer 
Rates Furnished on Application. ‘ in nicl ckel case. 86.505 heavy 14K rolled 
Id plated w uarter-second indicator 
Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. ete Pina ter oy with, a ork from stem. $10.00. 
NOTICE,—That all may a ns Agente 
f ing for same, we will sen subjec'! 
D. H. Lewis & Co., Sercodatantion ali charges paid. Illustrated a 
et gold and silver horse times and Ppt yg 
CHAPIN BLock, BuFFALo, N. Y. free, W. HILL & 00, Wholesale Jewelers, 207 Btate St. ( 
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We have just the Razor and Pecket Knife 
YOU Want. s-"1£, 


THE ROBERTS HARDWARE CO., 


1632 to 1683 California Street, DENVER, COLORADO. 





REMINGTON BICYCLES 


@OOARE SOLD BYOOO 


The ROBERTSON & DOLL CARRIAGE COMPANY, 


Corner Fourteenth and Arapahoe Sts., DENVER, COLORADO. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC, 


Advertisements under this head inserted for One Cent 
| oie od ine rug The money must be sent with 
advertisement. 








R ee TT ne te oa 
12-gauge; pounds; 30-inch barrels; iP; 
uly ——— arm. Has record of badges 

and silver trophies won in this State seco: 

Is solid, and guaranteed in perfect condition. 

a for the money—$30. Address C. H. AUSTIN, 
1745 Pennsylvania Ave.; Denver. 


E YOU INTEND TO VISIT THE BEST HUNTING 
and grounds in Colorado this summer, 
write to the Glenwood Excursion Company Guides, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, for their guide book, free. 


FOR FISH AND GAME 5 


if you are interested in Fishing or Shoot- 
ing send your address for a copy of the miniature 
*“*American Angler,’’ which is a large monthly 
magazine 














devoted to 
of angling 
fishes. 
illustrated 

ngling, 
best fish- 
and in fact 
within the 
angler’s 
education appear in every issue. Also complete 
list of the latest aud best books on fishing and 

» free for the asking. Address, 
THE AMERICAN ANGLER, 19 Park Place, N. Y. City. 








Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFIELp. 


As = <7 Sg roe 
j. A. BAILEY & CO., successors t 
SCHOLTZ & BAILEY, 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. 14th & Stout Sts., ~ - Denver, Colo. 
—— Headquarters for—— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


An Infallible Specific 


; : MANGE That bane of 


the kennel, 
positively cured in one or 
two applications with 


ST. BERNARD 
MANGE CURE 





For sale by all dealers in 
Sporting Goods, or address 


THE ST. BERNARD MANGE CURE C0. 


Sample can by mail $!. Okawville, Washington Co., Ill- 
Be sure you accept no substitute. 





BUFFALO WHEEL CO., 


Buffalo, 


eo ee 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports! Afield.”” 


* * 


RACER. 


MAKERS OF 
NIAGARA CYCLES. 


AGENTS WANTED 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A. D. LEWIS. CHAS. BARROW. 


Tawi DO & Barray, 


THE INAUGURATORS OF LOW PRICES, 
== 815 to 819 Sixteenth St., Denver. 


Whelesale and 
Retail Dry Goods. 


Particular Attention Paid to Mail Orders. 





IRISH SETTERS. 


UPPIES FOR SALE, out of ise winnie 
P bitches, by our celebrated ion 
dare, Champ on. Dick- Swiveller, Champion 
Duke Elcho, Challenge, Seminole and Chal- 
lenge Kildare Glenmore. All of the map 
noted dogs at stud, fee of each, We 
first prize forthe best kennel of Irish Setters 
at Rockford, Freeport,Chicago, New York,Lew- 
iston, Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Nashville, Pittsburgh, Boston and 
Washington. Send for f: ree catalogue contain- 
ing photographs.and price-list. Address. 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Coms 








Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 





The Binford Coal Company, °°*4 “éoxe. 
ALL COLORADO AND WYOMING COALS. 


0202060068 
Panes COAL—the BEST BLACKSMITH COAL in the World—Sacked and Shipped to 


all Points in Colorado. 


TELEPHONE No. 
264 


Send your orders to 


ft Binford Coal Co., 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


1616 Arapahoe 8t., Denver, Colo, 


BK 





During 1893 THE SUN will be of 
surpassing excellence and will print more 
news and more pure literature oe ever 
before in its history. 


The Sunday bin. 


Is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the World. 
Price, 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 
Daily, by mail, -° - 6 a year. 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, 8 a year 

Address THE SUN, New York. 











The Ch of a Lifeti 


The World’s Columbian Exposition is conceded by 
all to be the greatest undertaking of the age. Never in 
the world’s history has there been anything approaching 
it in the magnificence and extensiveness of its grounds 
and buildings, or in the character of the varied exhibits 
and displays from almost every nation on the globe. 
No one should miss the opportunity to witness this 
grand spectacle. A visit of a week would be a liberal 
education in itself, and impart to one a more intimate 
knowledge of the world’s progress, and of foreign lands 
and people, than could be acquired in years of travel. 

To all who intend to visit the Fair the Burlington 
Route offers the best and most convenient means of 


bn eye there. Two fast vestibule trains leave Denver 
at 8:35 a. m. and 10:10 p. m., affording a better 
cortees and quicker time than any other line. 











To the World’s Fair 


TAKE THE 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
From DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS or PUEBLO. 
Remember, this Line has a Depot for all trains at 
Englewood (suburb of Chicago), close to the World's 
Fair Gate. 
—TAKE THE ROCK ISLAND.— 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, @. T. and P. A., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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THE HUNTERS, Bers 


LAIMS— Weight 5 ounces—Loops 
bottom—No 


PRICE Sag anarigoed a size shell or 
eartridge. post paid on receipt of 
price. aie = ORNDORFF, 

Bele Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 





WESTERN REPAIR SHOP, 


PAUL E. STEUCK, Prop. 


—: Re-Stocking and Re-Boring of Guns :— 


Guns, Pistols, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, Cut- 
= fa a A * ore of oy Kind Cheap, Neat 


909 17th Street, - - DENVER 





Book. Department. 


This, though a side issue os us, is one that we take 
a delight in attending to. The money profit is 
scant; but that’s not it. A little reflection will 
show you that it’s to our interest to frequently re- 
mind Eastern publishers of Sports AFIELD. Any 
hook you may want, promptly sent you at publish- 
ers’ prices. We pay express or postage in all cases. 

Leffingwell’s “Shooting on Upland, Marsh and 

Stream;” 8vo., 473 pp. ustrated 83.50 

Shields’ « Big Game of North America;” 8vo., 

600 pp. trated 5. 





ecansteme “American Game Birds.” 
somely Illustrated 


mer ~ & 8 Taxidermy. The standard on —_ 








PS oman Game Fishes.” (A New Work). 
Chapters by Our Leading mate, 8vo., 
580 pp. Ill re 3 

Charles Hallock’ s “Fishing Tourist; ” 8vo. op 

Illustr 2 








All Book Enquiries Gladly Answered. 


Sports Afleld Publishing Co.. 


DENVER, COLO. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





W. SMEDLEY, D. D. 8. 
MEDLEY & BEALS, 


Dentists, 
Room 28 Skinner Block, . - - 
(Cor. 16th & Lawrence Sts.) 
Telephone No. 269. 


4. H. BEALS, D. D. 8. 


Denver, Colo. 





OHN J. HUDDART, 
J 


Architect, 


68 and 54 Bank Bik, 17th and Arapahoe Sts., 
Denver, Colo. 
Take elevator on 17th Street. 





THIS CUT ILLUSTRATES THE 


“Konnektikut’’ ‘Trouser Guard, 


Sold through the trade only. 
' Made in Three Styles 


$ BLUED Hy 
Enameled & Covered 
with cloth. 


Dealers will find it to 
their interest to receive 

= quotations before order- 
ing elsewhere. 


Send for trade prices 
of these Guards; also 
of the Upright On Can 
and Holder combined. 


All Kinds of Mode 
and Precision Work 
Done. Cycle Sundries 
andhardware specialties 
made under contract. 


CONNECTICUT M’F’G, CO., 
490 Capitol Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. 





Iron it eaoal in 
620 gold watch 


ether 
you want Fiadies? 
poi size -— 
jer ewe 
this offer wi Inot 
appear again. A 
ey inted guaran- 
anda lovely 
chafn with every 
watch, Address, 


4 Slt 


/- fod C ingest one 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.”’ 
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lt 
Pocket Rifles |/ 


Safe.. Reliable. Accurate. 


PISTOLS. 


STEVENS 
SN3A318 


SN3A318 


“Sa1414 SAGV1 = “S314 L3N00d 


STEVENS 
TARGET RIFLES. 


Se conavestive shots at 50 
yards by Mr. J. B. Fellows, 
at Walnut Mali, “Mass. 


Stevens Pistols have made 
the greatest known gee 

Stevens Rifles have made 
known bend ¢possbiities in 
rifle shoo 


THE J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


P, 0. Box 5680 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Send for Catalogue, free of charge. 


LATEST STYLES LOWEST PRICES 


T. S. CLAYTON, 


One-~-Price Hat Store. 


Wholesale & Retail. 
1121 & 1123 15th St., ° 


0 


N. B.—Goods Guaranteed as Revresented. 


- 








Denver, Colorado. 





“WE ARE NEVER DULL.” 
Established 1887. $2 a Year 


Sports Afield, 


DENVER, COLO. 


A Monthly Journal of Field Sports, Western Life 
and Adventure. 


bey 3 of Sportine Goops and STANDARD ARTI- 
ll find Sports Ajfield the Best peg in = 
fatire West as it reaches PATRONS and has the 


LARGEST 9 of an e of its class. 
TISING 9g 


00 
132 00 


SSSSSs 


15 00 
Inch rates based on single-column measurement. 
Reading notices 25 vents per nonpareil line Creed, 
each insertion.—Ten words to a line; 9 lines to an inch. 


INDIVIDUAL “For Sales,” “ Wants,” “ Exchanges,” 





The Sportsman's M ne of seinen and 

Fishing, is a trustworthy companion for both 

man and boy. It is illustrated; it is typo- 

geauptcel ; it is youthful ; it is brimful of good 

ling relative to Camp Life, Woodcraft, 

, Natural History and Gentile Sport 

and Gun, and it is in every home 

and club library of any consequence. Terms 

Yearly, in twelve monthly parts, $1; three trial numbers 

25 cents. No free copies. Address: GAMELAND, 
1267 Broadway, New York City. 


ATCH-E 
K FOR FISH. M 


An AFRICAN Compound of Oils and Gums 
Used by the Natives for Alluring Fish. 


Send 25 cents for a sample tube, postpaid, or 50 cents 
for a regular size tube. 











If you are troubled with Dys- 


WANUKEE CHEMICAL CO., Watertown, N. Y. 
pepsia, Indigestion, or any 
kindred complaints, write to F. 


D. Francis, Cincinnati, O., 


concerning a medicine that will cure you without fail, 





etc.: ONE CENT per word each insertion. The full 
amount must be sent with the advertisement. 

Cory For NEw ADVERTISEMENTS should reach us 
by the ist of month of issue; changes for 
displays, by the 20th of preceding month, 


SSS 


Are You Happy? 





Qe 
If not, buy a KING FOLDING BOAT. Once 


tried, you will use no other. For hunting, fish- 
ing and exploring. Reliable—seaworthy—com- 
pact—elegant. The duck hunter’s delight. Ad- 
dress the maker, 

CHAS. W. KING, 
838 So. Rose St., - - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘‘Far superior to wooden boats, especially in danger- 
ous places.’’—FREDERIC SCHWATKA. 


| Buy Directand Save po 2uz. 


All riders say they cannot see how 
we can doit for the money: $20 
Oxford 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 
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Gone H. KING, A iL 4 


Attorney at Law. XPress 
SEATTLE, WASH. ‘ 


REFERENCES : 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 


4 e 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. if ) pak 
Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. ’ / 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat’! Bank, New York. Sin. long, rifle barrel 3% in. ‘Long fluted cy!- 
Invirep. inder. Low curved hammer, which feeventase 
cidental discharge. Weight 16 oz. Cut this out 
and send with o and we will ship by expressC.O.D. If 


on examination you find it resented n 47 
we paying allcharges. W. WILL & C0. 207 StateSe Caicage. 





a 
/ORRE) 


Address all communications, “ P. O. Box 996.” 








JOSEPH MILNER’S GENERAL WESTERS STEAMSHIP AGENCY IN CONNECTION WITH 


ee 
THE GREAT ~ BURLINGTON ROUTE.” 
Sixteen principal Trans- 
Atlantic Lines represented. 
The best facilities of any 
agency in the West for the 
accommodation of all class- 
es of Railway and Steam- 
ship travel. Passage tickets 
of all classes to and from 
all points in Europe. Special 
= attention given to securing 
cabin accommodation. Full 
information regarding <7 
thing pertaining to 
road and Ste ymshi 


- eS ae MILNER, Burlington 
Route Ticket Agent and General Western Steamship Agent, 1700 Larimer street, Denver. 


AMERICAN WOOD POWDER COMPANY 
* %* %* No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 








} _©@fAmeriean \W/ood Powder 
ety on ” 


ASK 


Most Regular, Aum 
Strongest and Best of all J. A. R. ELLIOTT 
The Smokeless Powders. Or any other crack shot. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


In writing to advertisers*kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.’ 
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— SAVE YOUR— 
HANNAFORD —GUN, WHEEL OR TYPEWRITER— 
By _Oiling it properly with the Best 


Ventilated and Neatest Oil Can in the World. 


'4 Rubber Boos (Gaited ee 


fis BER BOO The only boots made that lates the supply of oil. No leakage, 
i ly nickel pla 
wits pon an the feet. andsomely nickel plated. 25 cents each. 
WILL KEEP the feet dry and warm. HOLDER. 
These boots give entire satisfaction. Hundreds tenes 
rrying above Oiler. Easily attached 
testify that they can be worn with comfort. to any Wheel. No en og Price, 25 cents 


Will be sent C.0.D. Ask your dealer for them each. Handsomely nicke! pent 
or send for circular. po os to carry Pneumatic Pump, at same 


_ aa Cushman & Denison, 172 9th Ave. N.Y, 


Forsale by H. M. Bostwick, 1225 16th St., Denver. 








& BOOK aa ‘MISSOURI BE FERS 


PACIFIC 
DOG DISEASES. “RAILWAY, THE 


GLOVER, Veterinary Surgenn, 120 Broecwey, xew | [LOWEST 2= RATES 


poe with Direct Lines 
| Fast Time 
Elegant Pullman Service 
Reclining Chair Cars (‘Sree ) 
To 


ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO ano tHe 


~— WORLD'S FAIR 


AS rethet your at your thenet fh Boy ape 


“Missouri Pacific Ry.” 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 


RELI ABLE "GOODS |General Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS. 
HERMANN H.HEISER “US 








FINE FURNISHINGS 
SHYTALS LOANUO9 




















OF FIRST CLASS— 








Saddles and Harness.————_—_ 
Fine Harness Made to order a Specialty. 


DEALER IN SADDLERY HARDWARE, WHIPS, HORSE CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENTS. 


——AGENT FOR J. RB. HILL & CO.’8 CELEBRATED—— 


CONCORD HARNESS. 


1528 sacra 1530 Blake 8t., - DENVER, COLORADO. 
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x THE NEW NITRO-POWDER LOADER. * 
* * * * * * 


‘ 


such a suc- be obtained. The wads are 

Tt hes met with . all seated properly and it is so 
constructed that a pressure 

erent dalen pee MPs 
i » requ lor every - 

“ ge tg Feder og oa Send 60 cents for sample. 


form and pee press: 

load Our catalogue mailed to any 
hogtied Pender. weaithe address on receipt of 6 cents 
only rammer from which the in stamps, For sale by all 
most satisfactory results can dealers. 


* 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
318 BROADWAY, - : - - NEW YORK. 


Charles Daly a eae 





@ With or Without AUTOMATIC SHELL EJECTORS. @ 


Bes These guns are the most carefully fitted, superbly finished guns in the 
market. The action works easier and smoother than any other gun. The shoot- 
ing qualities, including penetration, even distribution, etc., is equal if not superior 
to any other gun. 


If your dealer cannot show you sample, write to 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, ™* 


302 BROADWAY AND 84 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





A. W. PETERSON, 
Denver Gun & Lock Works 


ee fee. eee LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Key Fitting & Gun Repairing. Send for 96 page Catalogue of Sights and Rifles, 


1330 16th St., DENVER, COLO. Wh. LYMAN, MIDDLENIEED. Count. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield. 
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The Knight-CGampbell Music Co., 
MACK BLOCK, Cor. 16th & California Sts., Denver. 


STATE AGENTS FOR 
Steinway & Sons, Decker Bros., Knabe, Weber, Fischer, Everett, 
Kimball and Smith PIANOS. Story & Clark and Kimball 
ORGANS; on Easy Terms. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue. 


Skinner Bros. & Wright Qo. 


Sixteenth and Lawrence Streets, Denver. 


OG 
HUNTING SHOES, BOOTS, COATS AND CAPS. 
FOOT-BALL AND BICYCLE SHOES. : 
THIGH RUBBER SPORTING BOOTS. 
RIDING LEGGINS AND BOOTS. 


WE ARE AUTHORITY _— 


On these goods and have the most complete stock in the West. 


MAIL ORDERS CARE F U LLY FlibbED. 








The 
ANVIL 
and 
SHUTTLE 


MODEL HAMMOND 


The Typewheel Improved 
Manifolding and Perfect Touch 
- IDEAL KEYBOARD. 
UNIQUE! 
PEERLESS! 


ee 
ee 


Full Particulars from 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
447-449 East Fifty-second Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BERTON G. BAIRD, 
Agent for CoLorapo, NEw MExico, IDAHO and Montana, 
UNIVERSAL KSEBOARD. 1643 Champa Street, Denver. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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A Michigan Deer Hunt. 

One pleasant day in November, ’86, I shoul- 
dered my Howard 38 and started out for an all 
day’s hunt. There was about six inches of damp 
snow on the ground, and as deer were then quite 
abundant near my home—in Kalkaskia County, 
Mich.—I felt reasonably hopeful of getting some 
venison. Skirting the briar patches along the 
Rapid River, I found nothing but a number of 
tracks, made a day or two before; and after 
an hour or so of useless wandering I turned 
towards a neighboring swamp, something over 
a mile wide and with under-brush so thick that 
one can hardly crawl, or see, through it. 

A half dozen partridges flush before me, but 
I am hunting larger game and do not shoct. A 
shot might frighten a feeding deer, for one never 
knows where they will be encountered. But I 
pass through the swamp without striking fresh 
tracks, and come out at Hubbard’s Hill, which 
is covered with maple, beech and hemlock and 
has always been a favorite feecing ground for 
deer. Here I strike a track made the night 
before, and, by following carefully along, find the 
bed where it had lately lain under a small hem- 
lock. The long jnmps it had made in leaving 
this spot indicated that it had been disturbed. 
The bed was still warm. Further on I found 
where the deer had stopped to feed upon 
some moss-covered limbs, and I knew I could not 
be far behind him. Cautiously crawling and 
peeping along, I sight him at last, standing not 
more than a hundred yards away and browsing 
on some briars. There is nothing to hinder my 
aim at his neck. Bang! goes the gun and down 
goes the buck. 

After dressing and hanging my deer, I eat my 
lunch, and, although it is now 2 o’clock I decide 
to extend my hunta little farther. Striking due 
west, over the hills and across Rapid River once 
more, I climb the hill back of Peek’s on the old 
lumber road, and in the chopping back of the 
Curtis place I find the tracks of two more deer. 
These old slashings are favorite haunts of the 
fleet-limbed beauties ; there are always plenty of 
shoots and briars to feed upon, and the dead limbs 
that fall off the hemlocks are covered with a long 
green moss of which they are very fond. The 
tracks separate after I have followed them some 
distance, but I continue after the one that seems 
to be the largest; finally coming upon it unex- 
pectedly. This one was a doe, and, as she had 
not discovered me, I had a deliberate shot, rest- 
ing my gun against the side of a maple, and put- 
ting a bullet squarely through her lungs. 

I was dressing her, when a man and a boy 
came running up, and the man said: ‘‘Do you 





AFIELD. 


see where I hit her ?’’ I turned the deer over 
several times to see if I could find another wound, 
bat, as there was but the one hole in the hide, I 
told him that he had no claim on the venison. 
The intention was to take my game away from- 
me; but finding me too old a deer hunter to 
bluff I was left to carry in my deer undisturbed. 
San Jose, California. DAN RICE. 


rola EIS 
Seeing Some Fine Dogs. 


Our Mr. John W. Broyles, while on a trip from 
Rhea Springs, Tennessee, to Denver recently, 
had the pleasure of viewing some fine dogs. 
While waiting for his train in Louisville he visit- 
ed the West End Kennels, but owing to the ab- 
sence of both the owner and manager he failed to 
learn the names of many unusually handsome 
animals. However, Lad of Rush—the latest 
sensation as a field-trial winner—was pointed out 
by the handler’s wife and fully admired. Coming 
on to Sedalia, Missouri, he was accorded the 
pleasure of meeting that genial gentleman and 
firm friend of Sports AFIELD, Mr. C. B. Rodes, 
who is well and favorably known to sportsmen 
from one end of the country to the other on ac- 
count of the fine dogs he has bred and handled in 
his time. The Sports AFIELD man was sorry 
to find him tired from over-work as secretary of 
the Equitable Building and Loan Association, 
which a month’s outing (now in contemplation) 
will no doubt efface. ‘‘ Hardly had I met him,” 
writes Mr. Broyles, ‘‘ until I was introduced to 
as fine a pair of dogs as can be found in America. 
One was a black-white-and-ticked pointer weigh- 
ing about fifty pounds, trim and racily built— 
Bass Ale (by imported Osborne Ale out of Carroll 
Queen Fan). He is elegantly broken on quail 
and chicken. Although he is but two years old, 
he is already a famous sire. and has some puppies 
which Mr. Rodes is sure will be placed in the 
trials of 94. He is registered. Fanette (by 
Sportsman out of Lady’s Zoe) is a handsome 
*black-and-white-ticked setter and is making her 
owner money as a brood bitch—$300 having been 
netted out of her last litter to Roderigo and a 
handsome pair left over. She too is perfectly 
broken, is a flyer and as staunch as a rock. 
Three of these youngsters are entered and now in 


the hands of trainers for the various fall Der- 
bys.”’ 
St. Louis is In It. 

Exceedingly cheap rates to St. Louis are now in 
effect. The Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific Rail- 
ways are running a daily Pullman Palace Sleeper from 
Salt Lake City, Cheyenne and Denver to St. Louis with- 
out change. Pullman Dining Cars Denver to Kansas 
City. Ticket office, 1703 Larimer street, Denver. 
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